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“The Safest, most Economical 
Car_and Low-Priced, too! 


‘6] COMPARED ‘ALL THREE’ AND FOUND THAT PLYMOUTH IS FAR THE BEST VALUE” 


FRANCIS M. GUM, JR., on whose 350-acre farm 
near Frankford, Del., Plymouth daily proves its 
superior economy, safety and dependability. 


ODAY “ALL THREE” low-priced cars 

are priced about alike... but com- 
parethem...on price, terms, features and 
style...and you’ll surely pick Plymouth. 
That’s the opinion of Francis M. Gum, 
Jr., who has a new 1936 Plymouth. 


“It’s the best car I ever saw, to stand 
up under punishment...rough usage ev- 
ery day... hauling things back and forth 
on this farm,”’ says Mr. Gum. “I’m get- 
ting around 19 miles to a gallon... using 
mighty little oil...haven’t spent a cent 
for upkeep on this 1936 Plymouth. 


“With five young folks in the family 
we’re glad Plymouth has lots of room. 
My daughter and daughter-in-law par- 
ticularly like Plymouth’s style...its easy 
handling...itsriding comfort. AndI 
wouldn’t be without a Safety-Steel Body 
and double-action Hydraulic Brakes!”’ 


It’s the same story on farms all over 
America! You'll find Plymouth is priced 
with the lowest but is packed with extra 
value. Be sure to drive this big, beautiful 
1936 Plymouth before you buy! See your 
Chrysler, Dodgeor DeSotodealer. PLYM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


EASY TO BUY — $25 a month buys 


a new Plymouth. The Commercial Credit 
Co. offers Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto 
dealers terms making it easy to buy. 


‘510 


and up, list at factory, Detroit— Special Equipment Extra 
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WITH FIVE YOUNG FOLKS in the family, Mr. Gum is glad the beautiful 1936 Plymouth has so much room and the safety of 
double-action Hydraulic Brakes and Safety-Steel Body. (Plymouth is still the only one of ‘All Three” that gives you both!) 
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*“*MOST ECONOMICAL CAR we ever had...I’m getting about19 ‘‘ACROSS FIELDS, over rough country roads, or anywhere : 
miles per gallon...using little oil...not a penny upkeep.” you go, Plymouth rides smoothly and provesits ruggedness! 


(Below) BALANCED WEIGHT and balanced spring (Below) ‘‘‘ALL THREE’ are priced about the same 
action give comfortable riding on all roads. .»ebut only Plymouth has the features I want!”’ 
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Coming Next Month 


ITH September, school bells will ring 

again. Watch next month’s cover page 
for two of the most adorable children you 
have ever seen—brother and sister with 
their first readers in their hands ready for the 
first day at school. “Getting Children Ready 
For School” will be the subject of several short 
articles. And next month we add another 
famous name to our list of 1936 contributors— 
that distinguished Southern statesman and 
gentleman, Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
He will discuss the farmer's interest in inter- 
national trade agreements. “A Reputation for 
Holiness,” by Clements Ripley, is the Sep- 


tember short story. 
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TPAIRMUEIR 


‘A MAGAZINE FOR SOUTHERN FARMS AND HOMES 


“It’s a Good Neighborhood We Live In!” 


OF ALL the remarks we hear in travelling up 

and down rural Dixie these days, there 1s 
hardly any one more heartening, more refreshing, 
more inspiring than the simple statement by 
some farmer or farmer’s wife:— 


“Tt’s a mighty good neighborhood that we are 
living in!” 

For a remark like that tells a whole lot not 
only about the neighborhood, but also about the 
person you are talking to. The person who ap- 
preciates living in a good community is nearly 
always a person who is doing something to make 
it good. And there is probably more community 
spirit in the rural South today than ever before 
in our history. We only reflected a general 
opinion when we said last month that among our 
seven supreme “We Must Adds” one of the great- 
est of them all is “We must add community 
achievement to individual achievement.” In line 
with that thought we now wish to suggest a few 
especially timely opportunities for community 
achievement. 


1. ORGANIZATION.—Most important of 
all we would urge a real campaign to get 
everybody enrolled in some farm organiza- 
tion—preferably some national farm organiza- 
tion. And the women and the young people 
must be enlisted as well as the farm men. Fur- 
thermore, there should be a realization that if 
the organization is to amount to anything, we 
must make some sacrifices for it, must make up 
our minds to attend meetings and participate at 
times when we had much rather stay at home. But 
whoever sticks by the organization should eventu- 
ally find his friendships so multiplied, his range 
of interests so broadened, his community spirit 
so increased, and the discovery of local talent so 
notable as to make every meétins a pleasure. 


2. COMMUNITY FAIR.—Next to organi- 
zation, one of the finest ways to develop com- 
munity spirit is by a community fair. And there 
is still time to arrange foreone this fall. The best 
place to hold it? Probably at your high school; 
your agricultural teacher and home economics 
teacher will no doubt reioice to help you make 
it a success. There need not be much money. 
The distinction of winning a blue ribbon or red 
ribbon is more important than the cash award. 
And prizes for 4-H club members and agricul- 
tural students_and for woman’s work are just as 
important as prizes for adult farmers. 





3. TRIPS.—Taking trips together is another 
good way to get neighbors better acquainted and 
so develop community spirit. It may be a visit 
to some experiment station or to some famous 
farms or to a state fair or vacation trip such as 
Mrs. Huey describes on page 25. Right this 
minute it might be a trip to a state meeting of 
farm men and women such as the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Conveniion, 
Raleigh, and the Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, both now preparing to meet 
(July 28-31 inclusive). 


4. ELECTRIFICATION. — On this page 
last month attention was called to the new op- 
portunities for rural electrification. “And in no 
field of rural progress is cooperation more neces- 
sary than in rural electrification,” as North Caro- 
lina REA Director Dudley Bagley rightly says. 
You can’t get electric current by yourself. The 
federal government has just made more than 
$1,000,000 available to push rural electrification 
in North Carolina next year, $753,500 for Vir- 
ginia, and $667,250 in South Carolina, but only 
communities that organize and develop well 
planned projects can expect government aid. 


5. SCHOOL.—Every school, we like to say, 
should be the virtual capital of a little community 
republic. That there should be an agricultural 
teacher and teacher of home economics goes 
without saying. There should be an auditorium 
always open for meetings of farmers and their 
wives; library and reading room for helping all 
patrons get books; reproductions of beautiful 
painting and sculpture inside, and well-designed 
planting and landscaping outside, to nurture a 
love of the beautiful; baseball, basketball, tennis, 
and indoor games for community recreation. 


6. CHURCH.—On a recent visit to our old 
home neighborhood we were delighted to find 
that all three nearby country chusches have been 
recently painted, and there were evidences of 
alert and intelligent leadership. There can be 
no better index of a wholesome community life 
than that expressed in rural churches which both 
lend beauty to the lives of the people and set an 
example of beauty in their buildings and grounds, 
thereby fulfilling the ancient prophecy of Isaiah: 
“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of my sanctuary; and I will 
make the place of my feet glorious.” 


UBSCRIBERS 
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T IS certainly no news that 
America has been passing 
through a depression. 






The railroads, like every other busi- 
ness in the land, have had their 
problems, and plenty of them. 


And like every other enterprising 
American business, the railroads 
have faced those problems with 
honesty and patience, with resource- 
fulness, most of all with determina- 
tion to go ahead. 


A vast range and variety of better- 
ments in railroad practice and 
equipment is the result — such 
betterments as air-conditioning, for 
example, which makes a railroad 
passenger car today the cleanest, 
quietest, most comfortable way to 
travel. 


Conspicuous also is the notable step- 
up in passenger schedules, to a point 
where many limited trains now 
average mile-a-minute speed. And 
freight transport also has been 
speeded up—an average of 43%. 























But the real story of railroad enterprise 
is scarcely told by these figures, for it is a 
story of speed with safety unmatched by 
any other transportation in the world! 


In its details it is, perhaps, an undramatic 
story —of light rails replaced by heavier 
ones—of roadbeds improved—of brakes 
and couplings bettered—of locomotives 
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increased in power — of courageous in- 
vestment matched by constant thrift in 
order that service might be maintained 
and even improved in the face of reduced 
revenues. 


The big fact, however, stands clear: the 
American railroads today are ready as 
America goes ahead — ready to provide 
that indispensable reliability 
combined with adequate 
means and men to move 
tremendous tonnage,which a 
recovering nation demands. 
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Make August “Clean-up Month” 


[N ALL the calendar there’s no better month to designate as 

“Clean-up Month” than August. Most important of all is to 
mow the pastures; so many Southern pastures at this season look 
like a man who has shaved about nine-tenths of his face but ruined 
the whole effect by leaving a few bristly hairs scattered here and 
there all over his countenance. 


In August, as Tom Hutcheson points out, we can mow, shrub, 
or sprout pastures, meadows, fence rows, etc., with twice as good 
results as at any other time. This is true because any further 
sprouts from trees, bushes, etc., will not have time to harden before 
cold weather, while most weeds that “come back” will not have 
time to make hard seed. And then there’s getting rid of Bermuda 
grass. “Plow it shallow at the full moon in August,” say old-time 
farmers. Really it’s not the full moon on August nights but the 
full sun on August days that will do the trick, but if anybody wishes 
to recognize the moon also, it’s all right with us. 


Then there’s much cleaning up that can be done about the 
barns, cribs, and home grounds—and even about the church and 
school buildings. Where members of any church get together 
once every August to fix up the buildings and clean off the 
cemetery grounds it encourages more people to make the re- 
mark that is quoted on page 3: “It’s a mighty good neighbor- 
hood we are living in!” 


Three Big Enemies to Fight 


ECENT trips across Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 

Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee have again convinced 
us that about the three greatest economic losses in the rural South 
result from— 


(1) Uncontrolled water in our fields; 
(2) Uncontrolled fire in our forests; 
(3) Uncontrolled weather on our buildings. 


In other words, these are Public Enemies Nos. 1, 2, and 3 for 
farmers to fight. And the Almighty gave man brains in order that 
he might be master of these physical enemies or “have dominion 
over them,” as Genesis puts it. Nor is there any doubt that our 
Southern rural people have plenty of brains. But as yet we are not 
using them properly. These “uncontrolled” enemies must be 
brought under control:— 


1. Uncontrolled water in our fields (as is set forth on page 38) 
must be conquered through adding humus, building terraces, and 
practicing strip cropping. 

2. Uncontrolled fire in our forests must be conquered by fire 
lanes and better forest-protection laws and services. 


3. Uncontrolled weather on our buildings must be made to 
stop its ravages by “Making the South a Land of Painted Farm- 
houses.” And where we can’t paint we can at least protect build- 
ings with whitewash. 


Pine Bark and Cotton Roots 


WE ONCE heard the late Bishop John C. Kilgo say that in . 


most of the South the Almighty had made it too easy to live 
and get along. “If our climate were not so mild, our soils so respon- 
sive, our growing season so extended, we would be forced to greater 
thrift, enterprise, ingenuity,” he declared. And Bishop Kilgo may 
have been right. Most people would probably say, for example, 
that it has been a tremendous blessing to our Southern country— 
(1) that cotton has a deep taproot and so can go on making fairly 
good crops on lands whose topsoils have been largely robbed both 
of humus and fertility, and (2) that the pine tree has an extra- 
ordinarily thick bark and so can resist and survive fires that kill 
outright the vast majority of thin-barked trees such as beech and 
maple. 


Yet as a matter of fact, probably two of the South’s greatest 


misfortunes are that cotton has a deep taproot and that pines have 
unusually thick bark. For if cotton were a shallow-rooted, heavy- 
drinking crop like corn, we would long ago have been compelled 
to fill our soils with humus to hold moisture enough for it to stop 
our topsoils from washing off into the ocean. And if pine bark 
were not so thick that even badly fire-damaged pines will somehow 
go on living (and thereby prevent our realizing just how much 
damage forest fires really do), we should long ago have repented 
in sackcloth and in abundant ashes. Furthermore, forest fires have 
not only injured timber stands and timber size and timber quality, 
but fires have also burned up millions of dollars’ worth of stored-up 
humus and fertility in surface woods-mold, pine straw, and dry 
leaves. Even where a so-called “new ground” is cleared up these 
days, it no longer produces the bumper crops that old-time humus- 
filled new grounds used to grow. 


Uncontrolled Weather on Our Buildings 
ON PAGE 38 we are pointing out some of the obvious things 


to be done if we are to stop letting uncontrolled water have 
its own way in our fields and uncontrolled fire in our forests. We 
must use our brains and wills so that man may once again “have 
dominion” over these elements, as the Almighty intended that man 
should do. We must also help out Nature by supplementing her 
natural reseeding of tree growth by ordering seedlings from exten- 
sion forestry forces. R. W. Graeber reminds us that farmers can 
now get a $5-per-acre federal allotment for this purpose. 


And the mention of uncontrolled fire in our forests brings us 
very naturally to No. 3 of our three “uncontrolled” enemies—namely, 
uncontrolled weather (sunshine and showers) on our buildings. 
The two subjects have a very definite relationship in that forest fires 
are constantly making good lumber scarcer and more expensive 
while “uncontrolled weather” is causing barns, cribs, residences, etc., 
to last only one-fourth to one-tenth as long as they would if properly 
painted and taken care of. With our heavy rains and hot suns, 
paint is more sorely needed in the South than in the North and hence 
pays bigger profits here—and yet not half as much paint is used 
here as in the North. A generation ago lumber was so cheap that 
the typical Southerner felt that he couldn’t afford to paint. Now 
lumber is so high that he can’t afford not to paint. Out of this 
year’s farm crops every family should try to set aside some money 
for whatever painting is needed. 


More “Winter Farming” 


[NX THIS Carolinas-Virginia Edition last month “more. winter 

farming” was mentioned as Lesson No. | of this season’s .early 
drouth. At the same time in our Georgia-Alabama Edition Dean 
Paul W. Chapman of the Georgia State Agricultural College was 
saying, “We must grow more of our feed in the winter and spring 
and less in the summer.” And the articles in this issue by both Mr. 
Brackeen and Mr. Jeter emphasize the fact that now is the time to 
order seed, fertilizer, and inoculating material for record-breaking 
acreages of vetch, crimson clover, and Austrian winter peas. These 
three favorite fall-sowed legumes will (1) either grow feed directly 
for us in the form of hay, or (2) grow other feeds indirectly, as by 
adding 20 bushels more corn per acre where these crops are turned 
under. Tom Hutcheson’s articles last month and this give Virginia 
seeding dates, while dates for North Carolina and South Carolina 
appear on page I1. 


Certainly any reader who agrees with us about these - three 
public enemies may begin now to drive them from his place. By 
ordering seed and preparing land for fall-sowed legumes, we can 
start toward conquering Uncontrolled Water in Our Fields. By 
having a fire lane 10 to 20 feet wide, raked free of leaves and trash 
across our woods and hauling it up for stock bedding, we can 
largely check Uncontrolled Fire in Our Forests. And by painting 
what buildings we can and whitewashing the rest we can check 
Uncontrolled Weather on Our Buildings. 























Quality Hay 


—a Real 
Southern 


Expert rules for getting No. 1 


quality summarized 


By F..H. JETER 
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@ Our cover page reminds us of hay. Also that E. O. Pollock has 
been going over the South recently talking hay. Not only more hay 


this time, but better hay. He says that the South is the dumping 
ground for much of the low grade hay produced in other sections; 
that our livestock suffer because so much of their hay is inferior. 


But he suggests remedies—as Mr. 


4’. O. POLLOCK, extension hay 
specialist for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
going through the South like a mod- 
ern John the Baptist, preaching a 
gospel of more and better hay—es- 
pecially better. For the truth is that 
the South is low both in quantity of 
hay produced and in the quality of 
what is grown. And in both quan- 
tity and quality it should ‘not be hard 
for us to make great improvement 


and to do so quickly. 


Take quantity. Probably no other 
section of America has a greater va- 
riety of hay plants. The soils of oth- 
er sections may have some advantage 
for special crops such as alfalfa or 
bluegrass. But for practical purposes 
most unfavorable soil conditions here 
may be remedied. It appears then 
that our real difficulty is not in the 
growing of hay crops but in a lack of 
knowledge about cutting, handling, 


Jeter here reports. 


curing, and storing the hay after the 
crop is grown. We have too much 
so-called hay that is nothing but a 
collection of hard stems, bleached by 
the summer sun, moldy from ex- 
posure, lacking in palatability, and 
containing little food value and prac- 
tically no health-giving vitamins. To 
call such stuff “hay” is an insult to 
the real article. 


Three Factors in Quality 


“The feed value of sound, sweet 
hay varies largely according to the 
degree of leafiness in the case of leg- 
umes, and the percentage of green 
color and freedom from foreign ma- 
terial in the case of all kinds of hay,” 
says Hay Specialist Pollock. “These 
three factors determine the numer- 
ical grade of hay under official U. S. 
standards. And barring unfavor- 
able weather conditions, the farmer 
through proper methods of produc- 








The Last Load 


Now is the last load gathered in, 


The haying done, 


The forks on the wagon buried deep 


In the scent of sun, 


And wind, and rain, and the good loam, 


The last load coming home 


To the wide-mouthed mow. A sickle moon 


Hangs in the sky; 


The dusk is pierced with the shrill sound 


Of a cricket's cry; 


By 
GRACE 
NOLL 


The stubble rasps at the horses’ feet, 


And the night wind is sweet. 


CROWELL 


Now is the land left idle for a while, 
Quiet, at last. 
The rattling rakes and a mower’s din 
And the hooves have passed, 
And peace that only a meadow knows, 
Comes as the last load goes. 
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tion and handling may very largely 
control the quality of hay in all three 
respects.” 


Let’s make a note of these three 
quality factors and look out for them 
in any hay we grow or buy:— 

1. Green color; 

2. Purity (freedom from weeds or 


any plants other than the one the hay 
is supposed to be made of); 


3. Leafiness, if the hay is legume. 


All hay experts agree with Mr. 
Pollock that leafiness is the most im- 
portant quality factor in legumes be- 
cause 50 to 75 per-cent of the protein 
in the plant is carried in the leaves. 
The leaves also are the principal car- 
riers of the green color which is an 
index to vitamin A content. 


And howcan we get more leafiness 
in our legume hay? Mr. Pollock 
answers: “The time of cutting and 
the methods of curing directly influ- 
ence the degree of leafiness in leg- 
umes, the early-cut having a notice- 
ably higher percentage of leaves. In 
overripe, stemmy legume hay, crude 
fiber is relatively high and protein 
relatively low.” This comment is true 
for other legumes, such as lespedeza, 
soybeans, and the clovers. 


Next, color. The color of hay also 
is important. A natural green color 
usually indicates good curing, aroma, 
palatability, freedom from damage, 
and a relatively high vitamin A con- 
tent. In order to preserve the 
natural green color of hay, the pro- 
ducer should get it into the stack, 
bale, or mow with as little exposure 
to the elements (sun, dew, rain) as 
possible. He should also have it suff- 
ciently free from moisture so that 
undue heating will not take place in 
storage. Otherwise much or all of 
the green color and vitamin A con- 
tent will be destroyed. 


Finally, purity. Foreign material, 
such as weeds or stubble, is so much 
waste matter and if present in large 
quantities in the hay correspondingly 
lowers its feed value. 


Good Hay vs. Poor 


What a world of difference there 
is between poor hay and really good 
hay is shown by some recent experi- 
ment station tests. Some calves ate 
reasonable quantities of U. S. No. 1 


“ ... And rarely smells the new-mown hay.” 
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alfalfa hay from the age of three 
weeks onward. They grew at the 
normal rate and survived, no matter 
which kind of milk they received 
Other calves fed a No. 3 timothy 
hay and skimmilk grew _ hardly 
at all and all died before they were 
three months old. Perhaps the health 
of babies fed on cow’s milk is similar- 
ly affected. Certainly vitamin A po- 
tency of milk and its products de- 
pends very directly on the amount of 
potential vitamin A in the feed the 
cow eats. In fact, a decided and con- 
tinuous lack of this vitamin in feed 
interferes with normal reproduction. 


Much Hay Cut Too Late 


Most Southern farmers, seeking to 
get the greatest tonnage of hay from 
the too small acreages planted, wait 
till too late to cut the crop. Late cut- 
ting not only results in loss of pro- 
tein but the hay becomes less palat- 
able and more difficult to digest. 
Even with perfect curing weather, it 
is impossible to get high quality hay 
from late-cut overripe grass and leg- 
umes. Neither will livestock eat large 
quantities of such hay. 


Mr. Pollock says that the proper 
stage for cutting hay varies in the 
different sections of the country. But 
there are some general rules, and he 
gives these as follows:— 


Alfalfa—When from one-tenth to one- 
fourth in bloom, or about the time the first 
basal shoots appear. 

Soybeans—Between the time the seeds 
begin to form and when they are half de- 
veloped. 

Lespedeza—When in full bloom. 

Cowpeas—When first pods begin to turn 
yellow but before any get ripe enough to 
shatter. 

Oats and vetch mixed—When the oats 
are in the milk stage. 

Johnson grass—When the first heads ap- 
pear from the boot. 

Oats and wheat—When the grain is in 
the milk stage (except that oats for horse 
hay may be cut when the seed is in the 
dough stage). 

Bermuda and other grasses—Not later 
than full bloom. 


Finally, it is well to keep in mind 
that to grow livestock economically, 
a supply of hay is necessary. The ani- 
mals need and must have this kind of 
roughage. That they may eat it in 
quantity and use it in their body 
functions, they deserve good hay. 
Good hay means green color and a 
high proportion of leaf. Any other 
kind is of low grade. 
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A LICE LEE stood in the doorway 
+4 of the old Texas farmhouse and 
waved as they drove away—Big Jim 
and beside him Little Jim. They 
were going to meet the train that was 
bringing Aunt Emma and Uncle 
Henry for Grandmother’s funeral. 

“Uncle Henry may be afraid to 
ride in the car, it’s so rickety,” she 
thought. “If the hogs bring a good 
price, maybe we can afford a new 
one next year.” Grimly she recalled 
that she had thought the same thing 
ior three years past. 

And as she stood there, the past 
eight years opened up like a book 
before her. Eight years ago she had 
married Jim against the advice of 
Aunt Emma and Uncle Henry. 

Aunt Emma had said: “You will 
have other chances, Alice. I waited 
until I had an offer from a man with 
prospects. Come: back to Philadel- 
phia with us and let me introduce 
you to some professional men like 
your Uncle Henry.” 

Uncle Henry had said: “There’s 
no money in farming. And you’re 
not made for farm work. You'll be 
wasting your college education.” 

They had both said: “At least let 
Jim get his farm paid for and some 
money ahead before you marry.” 

But Grandmother had said: “The 
love of a good man helps a woman to 
find whatever strength she needs.” 


~'O Alice had married Jim. She had - 


"been in love with him then with 
the sort of love that gave her no rest 
when she was away from him. Sie 
still loved him, she supposed. But 
life had been harder on the farm than 
she had imagined it at its worst. The 
care of Little Jim, and lately of 
Grandmother, the milk, the chick- 
ens, the garden, the million things 
that a farmer’s helpmeet must do, all 
these had borne down upon her with 
a weight that sometimes seemed 
about to crush her. 


There were times, of course, when 
Little Jim’s clinging arms, when Big 
Jim’s self-sacrificing devotion, when 
Grandmother’s gentle gratitude, had 
seemed to make her life very full. 


Jim had done what he could to 
make her burden easier. His face 
had lost the smile of carefree youth. 
His body was bent with the extra la- 
bor that it took to do the field work 
alone so that there would be money 
to buy Alice a power washing ma- 
chine, to pipe water from the spring 
for her, to subscribe for her favorite 
magazines. 


“I did wrong to bring you to a 
farm,” he said once. Alice never let 
him say it again. But the thought 
hung between them, overshadowed 
their days. Try as she might, with 
laughter, with protestations of her 
love for him, Alice had never been 
able to convince Jim that she was 
content on the farm. 


Now that Grandmother was dead, 
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By NELLE GRIFFIN 


One woman finds that strength is more valuable than riches 


Aunt Emma was coming out for the 
funeral and Uncle Henry with her. 
Alice turned back into the house to 
make it immaculate for their recep- 
tion. It was a comfortable old house 
for all its shabbiness. It had gained 
a certain dignity that houses acquire 
only from being much lived in. And 
every corner and piece of furniture 
spoke to her of the old lady whose 
life had so recently gone out in that 
house. Grandmother had come to 










‘live with them when she and Jim 


had been married a year. 


She went into Grandmother’s bed- 
room to open a window. It was a 
typical old lady’s room, furnished 
with the heavy walnut furniture that 
Grandmother had brought from 
Carolina when she came West as a 
pioneer’s bride. 

That furniture was really fine, 
hand-carved of solid walnut. Alice 
loved it. Now that Grandmother 


was gone, what would become of it 
all? The thought came to her for 
the first time, made her stop still. 
Grandmother had a few treasured 
dollars in the bank, too. 


That money—it wasn’t wicked to 
think about it now. Surely Aunt 
Emma would say: “You and Jim 
have been so good to Grandmother 
all these years, keep the money and 
her furniture.” Surely they would 
want to make amends for not hav- 
ing shared the care of Grandmother. 


N THE table beside the bed lay 

the Bible that had come with 
Grandmother into the new life in 
the West, Grandmother’s Bible. 


Alice picked it up, turned it over 
in her hand. All the gentleness, all 
the quiet strength of Grandmother’s 
personality seemed to cling to that 
Bible. Alice opened it, turned to 
Grandmother’s favorite passage. 


“ce 


In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,” she read aloud. She 
closed the book and opened it again 
at the page that bore Grandmother’s 
name. And beneath that name, pen- 
ned in Grandmother’s quavery hand, 
she read, 
Alice: 
This book is for you. May the 
Lord bless you and make you 
strong. Grandmother. 


Alice laid down the Bible and 
walked slowly to the window. 
“Make you strong,” she repeated 
aloud. She looked out over the fer- 
tile fields that Jim was struggling to 
possess. It meant work, work and 
courage, to believe that they would 
win. Jim’s wife had need of strength. 


“Make you strong.” Not with the 
strength that kept one’s back from 
aching. But with the strength that 
gives patience and faith and under- 
standing. The strength that Jim’s 
wife needed more than she needed 
physical endurance. The strength 
that had brought Grandmother se- 
renely through the trials of a pioneer 
mother, that had carried her un- 
beaten through bereavement. 


Alice sank with a quick sob on her 
knees beside the old bed where she 
had kissed Grandmother good night 
so many times. “O God—O Grand- 
mother, teach me to be strong!” 


It was a composed young woman 
in a crisp house dress that met Aunt 
Emma and Uncle Henry at the front 
door half an hour later. She no 
longer thought with resentment that 
this pink print was the only unfaded 
house dress that she possessed nor 
recalled that she had made it at night 
when she was so tired that she had 
fallen asleep over her stitches. She 
no longer minded welcoming Uncle 


(Continued on page 22) 


Alice closed the Bible. All the gentle- 
ness, all the quiet strength of Grand- 
mother’s personality seemed to cling 
to that Bible. 
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ed last month, 
where clovers or al- 
falfa seeded last 
spring have been 
killed by drouth, 
these fields may 
now be reseeded in 
August without any break in the 
rotation. In the higher altitudes of 
the state, the earlier now that 
these seedings can be made, the bet- 
ter, provided the ground can be got- 
ten into proper condition. Where 
tractor disks are available, small 
grain stubble may be put in excel- 
lent condition for seeding without 
much trouble; all that is necessary is 
to kill the weeds on the land and stir 
up enough soil to get the seed well 
covered. 


Have a Good Seedbed 


The most important factor in mak- 
ing a success of such seedings is to 
have enough moisture then in the 
soil to sprout them promptly and al- 
low them to become well rooted be- 
fore the ground dries out. For this 
reason fields to be seeded should be 
disked or plowed as soon as possible 
and left without further attention 
until a good rain comes, then sowed 
as quickly as possible. Clovers and 
grasses sowed under such conditions 
usually come up promptly and get 
well rooted before the ground again 
gets dry. 


4 AS WE suggest- 


It is always a mistake to sow clo- 
ver, alfalfa, or grass seed in dry land 
in the hope that a rain will soon 
bring it up. If such a rain occurs, 
everything is fine and a good stand 
results. However, if the rain does 
not come, light showers or even 
heavy dews may swell the legume 
seed and start growth and a hot dry 
day may kill the young plantlets. 

It is important, for the same rea- 
son, that all grass and clover seed 
sowed in- late summer be covered, 
though the clovers and alfalfa should 
never be covered more than an inch 
deep. The seed may be sowed broad- 
cast and covered with a light smooth- 
ing harrow or it may be sowed 
through the seeding attachment of a 
grain drill. 


If superphosphate is the only ferti- 
lizer used, the seed may be mixed 
with a few hundred pounds of fertili- 
zer and seeded as the fertilizer is dis- 
tributed, provided the machine is set 
to cover the seed not more than one 
inch deep. If mixed fertilizers, car- 
rying nitrogen or potash, are used, 
the fertilizer should not be applied 
in direct contact, with the seed. 


Hay and Pasture Combinations 


For hay purposes on lands fertile 
enough to produce 40 bushels of 
corn or more per acre and where the 
soil is sufficiently sweet to bring 
clover (pH 6.0 or above), a mixture 
of 6 pounds timothy and 8 pounds 
sapling clover to the acre will give 
good results. 

On thinner soils with the proper 
reaction for clover, we suggest a mix- 
ture of 14 pounds orchard grass, 3 
pounds herd’s grass and 8 pounds of 
red clover to the acre. If a pasture 


August Parm Work in Old Virginia 


Havvesting tobacco, seeding fall-sowed legumes, shiubbing pastures, etc. 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. I. 


mixture is desired, simply add 10 
pounds rye grass and 6 to 10 pounds 
of bluegrass seed to this mixture sug- 
gested for thinner soils and seed to 
10 pounds of Korean lespedeza in 
early spring. This mixture will also 
give good results for a permanent 
meadow. 

If the soil is acid (reaction below 
pH 6.0), red and sapling clover 
should be left out of the mixtures or 
the land should be limed before seed- 
ing. It is simply a waste of money 
to sow plants that require lime on 
sour soils. 

The above mixtures may be safely 
seeded any time during August but 
it is decidedly risky to make such 


COUNTRY STORE 


seedings later except in Tidewater 
Virginia. If the land is prepared for 
grass seedings and rains do not come 
in time, the next best thing to do is to 
sow the lands in winter grains and 
sow the grasses with them and then 
sow the clovers on the grain early 
next spring. 


Poor. Land Alfalfa Won’t Pay 


One of the most common causes 
of failurevof alfalfa is seeding on land 
either too acid or too poor for it. The 
reaction of the soil should be above 
pH 6.5 for success with alfalfa. On 
average Virginia soils, this means 
that the land should receive an appli- 
cation of at least 2 tons ground lime- 





—From a woodcut by ]. J. Lankes 


‘Ten Timely Reminders 


ACCORDING to Michigan State 

College, tires on tractors will 
pay for themselves in five years’ time 
in the fuel saved. 

2. To make the best sorghum syr- 
up, grind the cane either the day it is 
cut or just as soon after as possible. 
When the seed is in the soft dough 
stage is the best time for cutting. 
Write the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and ask for its bulletin on 
cooking and handling syrup. 

3. Summertime is a good time to 
cut wood, as it dries out more rapid- 
ly because of heat and drouth that 
usually exist this time of year. 

4. Not only is a turnip patch need- 
ed for the family, but also for chick- 
ens and cows. This month and next 
should see liberal plantings made on 
rich, well prepared ground on every 
farm. 


5. Ratproof the corncrib this sum- 
mer, following the plans in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1638, “Ratproofing 
Buildings and Premises.” 


6. A small quantity of dusting sul- 
phur sprinkled in one’s socks or 
shoes before going where there are a 
lot of red bugs or chiggers will large- 


ly prevent these pests annoying one, . 


suggests the Alabama Experiment 
Station. 


7. To increase the grazing capac- 
ity of a pasture, apply 100 to 150 
pounds per acre of a nitrogen ferti- 
lizer just prior to rains in August or 
early September. 


8. Hay of course should not be put 
in the stack or barn when it is damp. 
However weather conditions are 
sometimes such that this can hardly 
be avoided. Spreading salt on it— 
18 to 20 pounds salt per ton of hay— 
will at least slow down the heating 
enough to prevent spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


9. Atrench silo 12 feet wide at the 
top, 8 feet wide at the bottom, 8 feet 
deep, and 45 feet long will hold 54 
tons, or a sufficient quantity of silage 
for 20 cows for about 6 months. 
There’s still time to build one. 

10. Horses or mules are not liable 
to become overheated if given all the 
salt they want and plenty of water. 
They should have the water fre- 
quently, every hour or two in ex- 
tremely hot weather—certainly once 
in the middle of the morning work 
and once in midafternoon—and all 
the salt they will eat. 





stone, 14 tons hydrated lime, or 1 
ton burnt lime to the acre. The land 
should also be productive enough to 
produce at least 40 bushels of corn to 
the acre or should be made so with 
fertilizers. It will nominally cost a 
minimum of $20 an acre to get al- 
falfa seeded properly, and if one is 
not willing to go to this expense, it is 
better to seed some other less exact- 
ing crop. The cost of seeding per 
acre may be roughly divided as fol- 
lows:— 

Seed and inoculation 

| TO only gc eee tpi ME corde 


Fertilizer 
Preparation and seeding.................... 5 





$23 

Of course if the reaction of the soil 
is right and farmyard manure is 
available, the costs may be reduced. 
This high cost of seeding is justified 
because a good stand of alfalfa should 
last three to five years and should 
give 12 to 20 crops without reseed- 
ing, so that the average seeding cost 
per year is not so high after all. 


Don’t Harvest Green Tobacco 


A tobacco buyer told me recently 
that one of the commonest causes of 
cheap tobacco is harvesting the leaves 
a little too green. “An overripe leaf 
always sells better than a green leaf,” 
he added. There is frequently con- 
siderable green tobacco in the first 
pullings because farmers begin these 
pullings early to prevent wasting and 
have to take some green leaves in or- 
der to fill the barns. It would be bet- 
ter to allow a little wasting of the 
bottom leaves so that nothing which 
has not reached full maturity will go 
into the barns. It is true that green 
color will run out of the cured leaves 
if left hanging long enough, but the 
leaves will have a dull red color and 
will never have the aroma and qual- 
ity which command high prices. 

Another common cause of low 
quality in tobacco is not giving the 
proper attention to’ killing worms 
after harvest starts. The highest 
priced leaves on the plant are the 
middle leaves. Failure to protect 
them is expensive neglect. 


Clean Pastures and Fence Rows 


August has long been recognized 
as the best month for killing trees 
and shrubs. If shrubs are cut this 
month, new growth will put up from 
the roots, but this new growth will 
hardly harden sufficiently to stand 
Virginia winters and will be killed 
by frost. Thus August cutting is 
practically equivalent to two shrub- 
bings at any other season of the year, 
as later cuttings will not start second 
growth until the following spring. 
It is a good plan to use all spare time 
during this month. in cutting out 
undesirable growth in pastures and 
other places on the farm. August is 
also a good month for spraying un- 
desired weed patches with weed poi- 
sons. If weeds, such as quack grass, 
Johnson grass, and Canada thistle, 
are sprayed with chlorate weed kill- 
ers this month, the toxic effect of the 
poison will disappear before planting 
time next spring and the land may be 
cropped as usual. 










































































































































































































































































































Enjoying one of life’s real pleasures...the grand 
feeling of well-being that follows a hearty 
home-cooked meal—and Camels! 


Tuck away a hearty meal— push back your chair —and light 
up another Camel! Camels add extra enjoyment to every meal. 
It is not what we eat, but what we digest and absorb, that is nu- 
tritious to the body. By encouraging good digestion, Camels 
also encourage well-being. You feel cheered and contented— 


on top of the world. So, “For digestion’s sake—smoke Camels.” - 





‘Good food on the table— Camels 


the favorite smoke. Smoking Camels stimulates 


digestion—increases alkalinity 


BASEBALL’S BEST 
smoke Camels. Here’s the 
most valuable player in the 
National League last sea- 
son—“Gabby” Hartnett. He 
Says: “Camels set me right 
—set my digestion right.” 





Good food and Camels just naturally go together. As you enjoy the 
matchless fragrance and flavor of your Camel during the meal, diges- 
tion is encouraged and stimulated. The flow of digestive fluids— 
alkaline digestive fluids—is increased. And Camels at the end of the 
meal add the final touch to digestive well-being. 

Mild, fine-flavored Camels never tire your taste or get on your 
nerves. Make Camel your cigarette! Enjoy their cheery “lift”... their 
aid to digestion...as often as you like. Camels set you right! 


© 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COSTLIER 
spe) -7.\e eo} 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS =Turkish 
and Domestic = than any 


other popular brand. 


**GOOD? Say, Camels are 
great! They always give me 
a cheery ‘lift’ when I need it. 
And, boy, smoking Camels 
at mealtime just puts me 
and my digestion on top of 
the world!” 


JUNGLE EXPLORER. Com- 
mander George M. Dyott lives on 
strange diets on his expeditions. 
He carries a big supply of Camels 
along. “Food tastes better—digests 
easier,” he says. “And I enjoy the 
welcome ‘lift’ Camels bring.” 
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et’s see what 


the doctor Says 


about laxatives 





Shang doctor has spent a great part of his 
life studying and healing human ills. As 
sympathetic as he is with his patients, he is 
strictly a scientist in his attitude towards 
health. He has, for instance, certain definite 
standards which he demands of a laxative be- 
fore giving it his approval. These requirements 
are listed below. Read them carefully for your 
own good. 


THE DOCTOR’S TEST OF A GOOD LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of time. 
It should not form a habit. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate or upset digestion. 

It should not over-act. 


EX-LAX MEETS THIS TEST AT EVERY POINT 


Next time you need a laxative remember this: 
Ex-Lax fulfills the doctor’s requirements at 
every point. 


Doctors everywhere use Ex-Lax in their own 
families. Mothers have given it to their chil- 
dren with perfect trust for over 30 years. Since 
Ex-Lax was first introduced, it has steadily 
risen in public confidence. Today more people 
use Ex-Lax than any other laxative in the 
whole, wide world. 


PROVE THE DOCTOR’S POINTS YOURSELF 


Try Ex-Lax. See how mild and gentle it is— 
how thorough. Find out for yourself how easy 
it works. No upset stomach. No pain. No 
nausea. Ex-Lax is intended only to help Nature 
—and to do it without shock or violence. And 
as important as all these advantages are to 
you, remember that they are doubly impor- 
tant to your children. 


A PLEASURE TO TAKE 


If you have been taking nasty, druggy-tasting 
laxatives, you'll be delighted to find how pleas- 
ant Ex-Lax is. For Ex-Lax tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. Children actually enjoy 
taking it. And it is just as good for them as 
for adults. 


At all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. Or 
if you’d like to try Ex-Lax at our expense, 
mail the coupon for a free sample. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember 


E X-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








(if you live in Casiaia. ‘elie Ex- pa Lid., BBN 


e-=--=TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE!------ 
} (Paste this on a penny postcard) : 
« Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 PF-86 1&8 
{ Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
. I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. : 
; Name 3 
: + 
: Address | 
ie < RNID. cs, trseoniense 
* ‘ 
s 7 
: F) 
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‘Tax Reforms to Save Thousands 


Livestock exemption now a law: four 


constitutional amendments coming 


V JE WONDER how many of 

our North Carolina readers no- 
ticed a change in their tax-listing 
blank this year. 


Very likely most of them simply 
told the tax lister what property they 
own and didn’t look to see that there 
was any change at all on the blanks 
he was using. But the change was 
there all right—and this change will 
show up to the dollar-and-cents bene- 
fit of many thousand North Carolina 
farmers when taxpaying time comes 


this fall. 


The Progressive Farmer feels es- 
pecially proud of this tax blank 
change because it was our magazine 
which originated the fight for this 
reform—along with several other 
equally important tax reforms our 
voters are now to pass upon. 


At the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina State Grange in Lumberton in 
September 1934, Editor Clarence Poe 
made the opening address calling on 
Grange organizations all over North 
Carolina to unite in a state-wide fight 
for eight big tax reforms in North 
Carolina, five of which were as fol- 
lows:— 


1. An amendment to our State Constitu- 
tion to permit a $1,000 maximum tax ex- 
emption for each home occupied by the 
owner; this exemption to be first given to 
needy widows, disabled persons, and per- 
sons over 60 years old, and then extended 
to other classes as rapidly as possible. 


2. An amendment to our State Constitu- 
tion to permit taxation policies that will 
reward and encourage the conservation of 
soils, soil fertility, forests, and other natural 
resources, and penalize their destruction. 


3. An amendment to our State Constitu- 
tion to permit the levying of more than 6 
per cent income tax on the greatest in- 
comes. 


4. An amendment to our State Constitu- 
tion so as to provide that unless expressly 
approved by the people and for a few indis- 
pensable exceptions, neither the State nor 
any county or city can create more than 
$66,667 of new debt for each $100,000 
paid off. 


5. Demand a change in our State tax- 
listing law so as to include livestock as well 
as furniture, machinery, etc., in the classes 
of personal property from which any citi- 
zen may deduct the $300 total tax ex- 
emption allowed each citizen under the 
Constitution. 


The North Carolina State Grange 
not only unanimously endorsed this 
program but named Dr. Poe chair- 
man of a committee to secure these 
reforms from the 1935 General As- 
sembly. And when the 1935 Legis- 
lature met, the Grangers backed him 
up by sending legislators signed peti- 
tions and letters and personal visits 
from members of subordinate and 
Pomona Granges all over North 
Carolina. In other words, this im- 
portant tax victory is one due to the 
farm press and farm organizations 
working together. All four constitu- 


tional amendments demanded will © 


be voted on this fall and the change 
in the tax-listing blank was secured 
in 1935 but not made effective till 
this year. 


As to tax listing, the little cut here- 
with tells the whole story. Before 
The Progressive Farmer took up this 
fight every farmer in North Carolina 
had to list his livestock under a head- 
ing which read:— 


“ALL OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 
—FROM WHICH NO EXEMPTION 
IS ALLOWED.” 


Now that line is stricken out so 
far as it applies to livestock. Never 
again will this discriminatory 
phrase prevent any citizen from get- 
ting the benefit of a full $300 ex- 
emption simply because part of his or 
her $300 property values were in the 
form of livestock. From now on he 
will have a full $300 tax value ex- 
emption, including the value of his 
horses, mules, cows, and hogs. And 
just how much tax money this will 
save to North Carolina farmers is in- 
dicated by a statement of A. C. Hud- 
son, tax supervisor of Guilford 
County, estimating that farmers of 
that county alone would save taxes 
on $900,000 of livestock as a result 
of this law! 


So the fight for the livestock tax 
change has been won. Now let us 
make the fight for the four constitu- 
tional amendments to be voted on 
November 2. Much as the change in 
the tax-listing law will save North 
Carolina farmers, these four amend- 
ments will save ten times as much. 


— PERSONAL PROPERTY (From Which Exemption of $300 is Allowed.) 

















18. Mowers - - No._.---- | SASS 
19. Reapers - - No._.---. | Bie eee 
20. Threshers - No. ae 
21. Binders - - No. SBS 
22. Tractors - - No $ 
“ Wagons - - No. $ 

24. Carts- - - No. ¢ 





33. Household and kitchen furniture - - - 
34. Libraries and scientific instruments - - - 
35. Wearing apparel - - - - - - + = - 
36. Total items 18 to 35, inclusive - - 


Less exemption of $300.00- - - - - -. 
37. Net value above exemptions, items 18 to 35, hdelaalion.- . eV Sere 


Ae ALL OTHER an PROPERTY (From which NO 


25. Watches and clocks No $_.. 
26. Sewing machi i 
27. Arms for muster- - No. $ 
28. Tools of mechanics - No... $ 
29. Provisions of all kinds- - - - $ 
30. Talking $ 
31. Silverware - - - - - - - + $ 
32. All other mechanical and agricultural mane and a - 2 se + $ 





ines - No. 











machines - No. 
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43. 
Hi 4A. 
$ 45 
$....-... 46 
MES 47. 











Ho « « e No $ 
e 0 « Ne $. 

‘ MU cat cae - + + No $ 
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134-Ton Chassis—136° W. B.—G-cyl.. - - 

134 -Ton Chassis and Cab— 

1%-Ton Stake—136’W. B.—6 
(pictured 


%-Ton Chassis—116° W. B.—6-cyl. 
}4-Ton Pickup—116° W. B.—6-cyl. . 





















































JUST THINK! DODGE 
IS PRICED WITH THE 
LOWEST...YET A 3-MINUTE 
TEST SHOWED ME HOW 
IT SAVES UP TO #95 A 
YEAR ON GAS 





















Po you still 
think of 
Dodge. as one 
of the “higher- 


priced”’trucks? 
If so, listen to 





this! Dodge prices are down...’way 
down! Down so low that Dodge today 
is right in the same low price bracket 
with America’s other two lowest- 
priced trucks! 


Here’s a tip...when you compare 


all three lowest-priced trucks, look for 
the extra things Dodge puts in that 
the others don’t. For example, Dodge 
has 4 rings on each piston, the others 
have only 3...Dodge has 4 main 
bearings, the others have 3... Dodge 
alone gives you both safety-steel cab 
and genuine hydraulic brakes. 


Owners of new Dodge trucks report 


saving up to $95 a year on gas alone. 
Ask your Dodge dealer to let you bor- 
row the little “gasometer” machine 
that shows how far any truck, old or 
new, goes on a gallon. See for your- 
self how much Dodge can save you 
on gas! 


w It’s easy for any owner to 
™ keep track of truck ex- 


FRE 


pense with the Dodge Truck Operating 
Record Book. Now sent free. Write for 
your copy. Address— Dodge Truck Divi 
sion, Dept. A 14, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 





136’ W.B.—6-cyl 
“cyl, « © 
above) ee 


*List prince at factory, Detroit, subject toc 
ice. 


including foal 


without noti 





wapets on 1%~ton models, extra. ior cost finat 


al plan for farmers, terms gladly arranged 


oe fit your budget, through Commercial Credit 
Company. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST+«# | 
BUILT TO OUTLAST THEM 















$505° 
—6-cyl. $605* 
sire 
$500" 
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Two Handy Devices 


® Spools Prevent Nest Roosting 
apart if not prevented, will 


naturally roost on the edge of 
nests. To prevent this, take a num- 
ber of common thread spools and 
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WIRE THREAO SPOOLS 


string them on wire between the 
nests as shown in the sketch. The 
spools do not prevent the hens from 
entering or leaving the nests, but it 
is impossible for them to maintain a 


perch on the spools. M. L. Golden. 


@ To Prevent Green Scum 

A trace of copper -sulphate (blue- 
stone) in the water is an effective 
remedy against the green scum in 
tanks and ponds and a few crystals 
in an open mesh bag swished back 
and forth two or three times once a 
week will usually keep down the 
scum in a tank or pond without dan- 
ger to cattle and horses. However, 
copper sulphate will harm livestock 
if used toexcess. I. W. Dickerson. 


we oe oe 


FALL SOWING DATES 


THE following data furnished us 

by E. C. Blair of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, and 
R. W. Hamilton, agronomist with 
the South Carolina Extension Serv- 
ice, show for those states the earliest 
advisable dates for seeding fall sow- 
ed crops, the best dates, and the lat- 
est dates at which seeding can be 
done with prospects of profit. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Coastal Plains Section 


Beginning Finishing 
Crop Date Best Date Date 
Alfalfa...... Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley....../ October 1 October 15 November 10 
Bur clover... September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Crimson clo’ rSept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Psst ccsced October 1 October 10 November 15 
Bye Necaccsee September 1 October 1 December 1 


Fall or spring 

teeeeee ‘Se pt. 15 October 1 November 1 
Wheat coccced October 20 November1 November 15 
Austr’n peas. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 


soi edmont Section 


Alfalfa......8 . 15 October 1 October 15 
qiike clover. Sept, 15 October 1 October 15 
eeccced October 1 October 15 November 10 
Bun - - September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Crimson elo’ r.Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Crees <c0i October 1 October 1 November 1 
Rape Eveccese Fall or spring 
Red « clover...Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
i Ssethecs September 1 October 1 December 1 
Sweoi clover... Fall or spring 
Vote ees ‘Sent. 15 October 1 November 1 
. Saree October 15 October 20 November 10 
Austr’n peas. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 


NORTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 


Eastern Section 

Alfalfa......s September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Alsike clover .September 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
Barley arley......, September 1 October 1 November 1 
“wd clover. - August 15 September 1 September 20 
omen clo’r.s ‘ptember 1 Sept. 15 October 25 
Progecscceced August 1 Sept. 25 November 15 
— mix. Sept. 10 October 1 November 1 

Any time except December and January 
Bepsenaner 1 September 15October 15 





Sne Rhesnasecl ptember 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
he clover. September 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
ve BOR. oosceed a ugust 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
White Nescced October 10 October 25 December 1 

te clover.September 1 Sept. 15 October 15 


Austr’npeas. August 1 Sept. 15 
Piedmont Section 


November 1 


Autaita a August 20  Septeniber 1 October 1 
Lad anank September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
Bur Nor «September 1 October 1 October 15 
Crim over. . -August 15 September 1 September 15 
a son clo'r Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Pete, reseed ept. 15 October 10 November 1 
Maen ee: September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 


Stee sen Any time except Dec., Jan., or Feb 
my clover, . ‘September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 — 


aR sana s$ 88 September 1 October 1 November 20 
Vet n° over. September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
What pee nced August 15 Sept. 20 November 20 


White clover. October 1 October 15 Nevember 20 
Austr’ clover.September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
npeas. August 1 Sept. 15 November 1 


Alt Mountain Section 
arley ® clover .August 1 August 15 August 25 





Crags co? ,: September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
Pasture 1 o’r. August 1 September 1 September 20 
mas. August 1 August 15 August 25 

Ryo, ss August 1 August 15 August 25 
aly ‘eine -+»September 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
Vetch, er. August 1 September 1 September 20 
Wheat." "*** August 15 Sept. 15 October 25 
White at +» Sept. 20 October 1 October 25 
Austen August 1 August 15 August 25 


nbeas. August 1 Sept. 10 October 10 
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If your dealer doesn’t have 
SUPER BIG BENS 
he can get them from his 
wholesale distributor, 
or write to the 


BLUE BELL OVERALL CO. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





Here's news important to 
you. The greatest overall news 
in years. It is the announce- 
ment of NEW SUPER BIG BEN 
—made one hundred per cent 
of fabrics Sanforized-shrunk. Now 
you can buy your correct size in waist 
and length. Now you can buy a prop- 
erly fitting overall that does not 
shrink when washed, gives lasting fit 
and satisfaction. 


Two other new features, in addition 
to Sanforized-shrunk. Super Big Ben 
is designed and tailored differently 
from top to toe. Comfortable, easy, 
with new comfort-curve seat, new 
shape for pockets, other comfort fea- 
tures. And Super Big, Ben is now made 
of a stronger, tougher, more pliable 
fabric than ever before. Richer blue 
in color. Finer quality in weave and 
yarn. 


BIG BEN sets a new standard in the 
OVERALL WORLD. Get your first pair 
of the Super Big, Bens today. 
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Tune Foreign 
Stations by 
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New 1937 


PHILCO 


Farm Radio 


brings you the thrill of the 
year—the exclusive Foreign 
Tuning System! Overseas sta- 
tions are spread farther a- 
part . . . named and located 
on the dial, in color ... en- 
abling you to tune by name— 
easily, quickly, accurately. 


And by automatically tun- 
ing the Philco High-Efficiency 
Aerial, the Foreign Tuning 
System more than doubles the 
foreign stations you can get 
and enjoy! 


American reception is finer, 
too—including daytime re- 
ception of short-wave stations 
that carry the big network 
programs. Come in, see the 
new Philco values! 


PHILCO 6235* 
(Illustrated ) 


$79.95 


Complete with Batteries 
Less Aerial 


PHILCO 623B* 


A handsome Baby Grand 
with the same chassis as 
the 623J. Complete with 
batteries, less aerial .... 


$65 


*Sold only with Philco 
High - Efficiency Aerial 
to insure greatest foreign 
reception. 

There’s a Philco for every 
purse and purpose—Bat- 
tery Radios, $39.95 up; 
6-Volt Radios, $49.95 up; 
All-Electric Radios . . 


$20 up 


Trade-in Allowance 
Easy Terms 


See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor 
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Commonwealth Sales Corporation................... 
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What's New 


News from many fronts in 


HE cotton mar- 

ket is perking 
up. Cotton is being 
consumed at an un- 
usually high rate. 
Total world con- 
sumption for nine 
months of the cot- 
ton year amounted to 20,385,000 
bales of which 54 per cent was for- 
eign and 46 per cent American. This 
represents an increase of 1,084,000 
bales over the corresponding period 
last year, and of this increase only 
140,000 bales was foreign and 944,- 
000 bales American. For this in- 
crease in consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, our own mills are 
responsible for 535,000 bales, while 
the increase in foreign countries is 
credited with 409,000 bales. 





It now seems that domestic con- 
sumption and exports of American 
cotton will total about 12,500,000 
bales. This means that the carry- 
over of American cotton which 
amounted to 13,000,000 bales Au- 
gust 1, 1932, and 9,000,000 bales Au- 
gust 1, 1935, will be further reduced 
to about 7,300,000 bales on August 1 
of this year. This represents a very 
sound present condition as our 10- 
year average carry-over is about 
6,000,000 bales; for this we can thank 
the adjustment programs. 


Not only will August 1 bring a re- 
duced carry-over of American cot- 
ton, but the world carry-over of all 
cotton will be about 12,500,000 bales 
as compared with 13,620,000 bales in 
August 1935, with 16,000,000 in each 


I See by 


FELLOW 

come by my 
place last week 
with a load of 
melons. They 
was just a little 
bit bigger than a 
croquet ball. 
They had rattle- 
snake stripin’ 
just like water- 
melons but they 
wasn’t big enough for that. They 
was just about right for citron which 
you see in the fields in the fall of the 
year but it wasn’t fall of the year yet. 








BILL CASPER 


“Them ain’t citron, is it?” says I, 
knowin’ all the time it was too early 
for that but not knowin’ what else it 
could be. 


“No siree,” says he, “them’s water- 
melons.” 


“Watermelons?” says I, plumb 
knocked off my feet. “What kind of 
watermelons does you call them?” 
says I. 


“Dry weather watermelons,” says 
he. Then he went on to tell me they 
hadn’t had no rain in a narrow strip 
through where he lived and these 


1934 and 1933, and with an all-time 
peak of 17,000,000 bales in 1932. 


SYNTHETICS — Tingeing this 
bright picture with a slightly darker 
hue is the report that synthetic fiber 
production is continuing to increase 
at a comparatively rapid rate. Dur- 
ing 1935, world production of rayon 
yarn and staple fibre amounted to 
approximately 1,070 million pounds 
against 823 million pounds in 1934 
and annual average of 603 million 
pounds during the five years ended 
with 1934. On a pound-for-pound 
basis the production of these fibers 
is equivalent to approximately 2, 
240,000 478-pound bales in 1935; 
1,720,000 bales in the previous year; 
and a five-year average of 1,260,000 
bales. 


ARGENTINE COTTON — Ar- 
gentine cotton planters are disap- 
poiuted by their prospects. They 
planted a record area of 909,000 acres, 
but the crop will not exceed 230,000 
bales. Last year 707,000 acres was 
planted and the crop totaled 295,000 
bales. This year’s crop has been 
damaged by cotton leaf worms and 
pink bollworms as well as by un- 
favorable weather. 


COTTON BREEDING—Cotton 
breeders are now working intently to 
bring to the cotton field the “blood” 
of an American Indian cotton that 
has only one important good qual- 
ity—exceptionally fine fiber. This 
new interest in fine fiber is prompted 
by practical tests that have revealed 
the new and surprising fact that 


the Ads 


watermelons was the result. It seems 
he didn’t think they was worth 
nothin’ but he went to the city the 
day before and was prowlin’ around 
the market to see what they had to 
sell. He said there was just lots of 
fine watermelons of all kinds there 
but right alongside ’em a fellow had 
a wagon body full of these little fel- 
lows like his and was a sellin’ them 
right along at a nickel apiece. That 
give him a idea and he hurried home 
to get a load of his’n. 


That’s the smallest watermelons | 
ever seen go to town. It just goes to 
show you ain’t never too old to learn. 


It’s just like I say about readin’ the 


ads in this paper. It don’t make no 
difference how much you know you 
can always learn something by read- 
in’ the ads in this paper. I believe in 
tryin’ to keep up with what’s goin 
on. That’s why I always ask a lot of 
questions whenever I meet up with 
folks. And I ain’t found no better 
way to keep up with improvements 
in things you need and can use on 4 
farm than by readin’ the ads in this 
paper. Hopin’ you do the same, 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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in Agriculture 


the farmers’ fight for equality 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 


strength and wearing quality is asso- 
ciated with fine fiber as much as it is 
with long fiber. This American In- 
dian cotton is the cotton grown by 
the Hopi Indians of Arizona. A first 
cross of this cotton with Acala shows 
promise. 


NEW COTTON USES—South- 
ern States are trying out cotton fab- 
ric and cotton mats as a reinforce- 
ment membrane iin bituminous-sur- 
face-treated highways. North Caro- 
lina has requested enough cotton fab- 
ric to build 106 miles of road, Arkan- 
sas 12 miles, South Carolina 63 miles, 
Georgia 14, Mississippi 10, Tennes- 
see 6, Alabama 119, Virginia 8, and 
Florida 5. Texas has requested 20,000 
cotton mats for its roads, while re- 
quests for a smaller number of mats 
have come from Oklahoma, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, and South Carolina. 


COTTON EXCHANGES 
CURBED—The Jones Bill, passed 
by the recent Congress and signed 
by the President, provides means 
whereby the economic ills resulting 
from market manipulation and ex- 
cessive speculation on the cotton ex- 
change may be drastically curbed or 
eliminated. 


The new law provides for a Com- 
modity Exchange Commission 
which will fix trading limitations 
governing the amount of speculative 


trading in futures that may be done 
by any person. There are, however, 
no limitations on hedging transac- 
tions. 


CHINESE COTTON. — Cotton 
growers in China expect a crop of 
about 3,000,000 bales this year com- 
pared with 2,600,000 in 1935. The 
average crop in the five years ending 
with the 1934 harvest was 2,471,000 
bales. 


Chinese cotton production has 
been expanded in recent years in an 
effort to make the country more 
nearly self-suffcing. A government 
cotton bureau has been created to 
promote the planting of improved 
varieties, establish standards, main- 
tain an inspection and grading serv- 
ice, and bring about improvements 
in production and marketing. 


IMPORTS SMALL.—A great hul- 
labaloo is made over the imports of 
farm products into the United 
States, the attempt being made to 
create the impression that we are be- 
ing flooded with foreign agricultural 
products. Let’s see about that. In 
1935, imports amounted to the fol- 
lowing percentages of our average 
production of these products: corn, 
1.7; wheat 3.2; oats .8 of 1 per cent; 
barley 4.7; rye 24.9; beef 3.0; pork .1 
of I per cent; butter 1.1; casein 10.5; 
cheese 10; eggs .8 of 1 per cent, and 
cotton .7 of 1 per cent. 

Can we afford to exclude these in- 
significant imports when it may cost 
us ten times that much in lost export 
trade in cotton, tobacco, pork, etc.? 


Electrifying Rural Carolina 


LAST month we were congratulat- 

ing Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
and the National REA on the mag- 
nificent program of rural electrifica- 
tion on which our whole nation has 
now embarked. 


This month we _ congratulate 
Chairman Dudley W. Bagley and the 
North Carolina REA on the superb 
job they have done in increasing the 
number of farms having electric 
service and the percentages of farms 
having such service, as shown by the 
following figures: — 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMS WITH 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Date Number Per Cent 
June 30, 1934........ 10,648 3.8 
June 30, 1935........ 11,558 4.1 
June 30, 1936...... . 24,286 8.7 


The State Rural Electrification Au- 
thority, besides Chairman Bagley, 
has five other members as follows: 
Dr. Jane S$. McKimmon, Raleigh; 
W. Kerr Scott, Haw River; J. L. 
Horne, Jr., Rocky Mount; S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., Chapel Hill; George 
Stephens, Asheville. Beginning work 
June 30, 1935, it has every right to be 
proud of the mileage built during its 
first year—2,322 miles as contrasted 


with 130 in the previous year. And it 
will do still better next year as a re- 
sult of continued vigilant cooperation 
with the national REA and our mu- 
nicipal plants, private interests, and 
large public utilities. 

Chairman Bagley and his staff are 
glad to work with any persons or 
groups in unserved areas desiring 
electric service. Visit or write North 
Carolina REA, Room 510, Revenue 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


oe a oe 


COMING FARM EVENTS 


National Dairy Show, October 10-18, 
Dallas, Texas. 

National Grange, Columbus, Ohio, No- 
vember 11-19. 

Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas, 
June 6-November 29. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Dec. 9-11. 

Tobacco Warehouse Opening Dates: 
Georgia, August 4; South Carolina, August 
13; Eastern North Carolina, September 1; 
Middle Belt, September 22; Old Belt, Octo- 
ber 5; Dark-Fired Belt, November 17. 

Farmers’ Field Days, N. C. Test Farms: 
Rocky Mount, August 6; Statesville, August 
13; Swannanoa, August 20; Willard, Sep- 
tember 10. 

Poultry Science Association, V. P. I., Au- 
gust 4-7. 




















“T roll around 70 cigarettes 
from each handy tin” 


says Ernest E. Authors 





ERNEST E. AUTHORS likes to roll his “makin’s” cigarettes with 
good old Prince Albert. “There are around 70 cigarettes in every 
tin,” says Ernest. “That’s what I call making your money stretch.” 


“PRINCE ALBERT is ‘crimp cut,’” says Ernest, “and 
‘crimp cut’ means a neater, firmer cigarette. And Prince 
Albert’s special ‘no-bite’ process makes it certain you'll 
have mild, mellow smoking the whole livelong day.” 


“T haven’t found a soul yet who 
doesn’t go for that no-risk offer.” 








THE 


Yes, still open—a real Money-Back Offer 
behind every tin of Prince Albert! 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed ) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





; fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


© 1936, R. J. Reynoids Tob. Co. 
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IN “FIREMAN, SAVE MY HORSE /” 































OLD JINKS 
KICKED US OUT 
OF OUR CLUBHOUSE 
SAID WE HAD 
NO RIGHT 





LOOK! SMOKE 
COMING FROM | 
THE JINKS! BARN! 







GRUDGES WHEN 
WE 
CHANCE TO 
BDO A GOOD 







¢ TIME TO BEAR 


















‘EM OVER THE HORSES’ 
HEADS. BLINDFOLDED, 
THEY CAN BE 





YOU FELLOWS 
STAY HERE! 


7 NIX, JOE. 
IE YOU GO'IN, 
WE DO TOO 


























WELL, I SUPPOSE NOW I OUGHTA LET 
YOU KIDS GET’ YOUR THINGS OUT OF 
THE SHACK. COME BACK SATURDAY. 

GET OUT Now,- ke: 


H. 


GOSH! 
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SATURDAY | YEP. AND NOURISHING FOOD _ 


~~ IS ONE REASON WHY HEY 
= pee 
WHAT A. TO DO THING 

CLUBHOUSE!_/ LIKE THEY DID 





UP 
YOU'RE GREAT KIDS. 


LIKE GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 












THE OTHER DAY 





J 


IFIXED IT 
YOu 





JOE E. BROWN ASKS BOYS AND GIRLS TO JOIN CLUB 
Famous Comedian Offers 36 FREE Prizes! 





Club Membership 
Pin — Gold finish 
with blue letter, 
actual size shown. 
Free for 1 Grape- 

« Nuts Flakes pack- 
‘age top. 





Photo of Joe E. 
Brown — facsimile, 
autographed photo- 
raph — free for 1 
rape-Nuts Flakes 
package top. 


Join JOE E. BROWN’S 
CLUB. You’ll get the good- 
looking membership pin 
shown here and the Club 
Manual telling how to work 
up to higher ranks and how 
to get Joe’s valuable prizes 
free. Send your name and ad- 
dress, and one red-and-blue 
Grape-Nuts Flakes package 
top to Grape-Nuts Flakes, 
BattleCreek, Michigan. Good, 
nourishing food like GRAPE- 
NUTS FLAKES sure is the 
right kind of ‘‘eatin’’’ for 
everybody. Why, GRAPE- 
NUTS FLAKES, with whole 
milk or cream and fruit, actu- 
ally provide more varied nour- 
ishment than many a hearty 


meal! And are 
they good! 
(This offer ex- 
pires December 
31, 1936. Good 
only in U.S.A.) 
A Post Cereal — 
made by 
General Foods 


Jor E. Brown, 

Grare-Nuts Frakes Prog. F. 8-36 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose ...... Grape-Nuts Flakes 

package tops. Please send me free the 

items checked below: 

(1) Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 Package Top.) 

O Photo of Joe E. Brown. (Send 1 
Package Top.) 


Name 





Street 





City State 





SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS’”’—A WARNER BROS. PICTURE! 














N. C. State College Says— 


a @ State College Folks—John W. Goodman, as- 





sistant director of extension, 1s a Virginian by birth 
: and worked his way through V. P. 1., dealing in 
old uniforms, milking cows at 5 cents a cow, work- 
_ ing at 10 cents an hour, and selling books during 
: vacations. In the U. S. Air Service in the World 
War; he became farm agent of Avery County in 


1919; district agent of the mountain district in 1923; 
assistant extension director for the state in 1935. “Thorough in his 
work, a genius for details, full of human understanding, and willing 
to work long hours,” his friends describe him. Occasionally he 
takes a day off from his many duties to go fishing or hunting. 


By F. H. JETER 


RACTICAL - MINDED Enos 

Blair, extension agronomist, who 
has conducted soil-building demon- 
strations over most of North Caro- 
lina, was asked what three legumes 
he recommends most for fall seeding. 
“Crimson clover, vetch, and Austrian 
winter peas,” was the reply. His 
tests show average increases of 25 
bushels of corn from plowing under 
crimson clover; 17 bushels of corn 
from plowing under hairy vetch, and 
476 pounds of seed cotton from 
plowing under vetch. These same 
legume crops seeded alone or with 
cereals such as wheat, barley, and 
oats also make excellent hay. 


Blair says an early planted hay 
crop may be grazed in the fall or 
during March but both grazings 
should be light and should be discon- 
tinued by April 1 if a full crop of hay 
is desired. Rye is not recommended 
as a hay crop either alone or in com- 
bination for the simple reason that 
livestock do not like it. One of the 
hay mixtures that Blair especially 
recommends originated in Union 
County and is as follows:— 


1 aR RS ARO 2 bushels 
MAING. cc tyecsssteesouiee 1 bushel 
MAPIROINE 255 Sv cdvasseseneeses 1 peck 
0 SR Pen nee re ae 15 pounds* 


*Or instead of 15 pounds vetch, we may 
substitute 20 pounds Austrian winter peas. 

During August, vetch or crimson 
clover may be sowed in cotton when 
it is laid by or in the corn and tobacco 
already laid by, scattering the seed 
and covering with a cultivator. 
Crimson clover may be seeded in the 
hull this month with good results 
but not later. The rate per acre for 
vetch is 20 to 25 pounds; crimson 
clover, seeded in the hull, 30 pounds. 


HOGS FOR MARKET .—Put the 
self-feeder down in the center of a 
field of standing corn and finish that 
bunch of market hogs by letting 
them harvest the grain, advises 
H. W. “Pop” Taylor, swine special- 
ist. Turn the hogs in when the corn 
has reached the dough stage and fill 
the self-feeder with fish meal and 
minerals. Have a good water sup- 
ply nearby. Instead of using fish 
meal entirely as the protein supple- 
ment, the grower might mix fish 
meal and cottonseed meal in equal 
parts; or fish meal, soybean oil meal 
or peanut meal in equal parts; or fish 
meal, cottonseed meal and soybean 
oil meal in equal parts. A good grade 
of digester tankage might be sub- 
stituted for the fish meal. Make up 


the mineral mixture as follows: 10 


pounds 16 per cent superphosphate, 
10 pounds of ground limestone and 
2 pounds of common salt. 


EARLY HAY.— Lespedeza and 
early planted soybeans will be ready 
to cut for hay this month. Usually 
farmers wait three to six weeks too 
late in cutting soybeans. Waiting 
until the beans are nearly mature re- 
sults in a mixture of grain and straw 
—not hay. If the Common, Kobe, 
and Tennessee 76 lespedezas are cut 
at an early stage, not only is a better 
quality of hay secured but the second 
growth will reseed the land or will 
make sufficient growth to be turned 
under. When cutting is delayed un- 
til September, there is little to turn 
under except stubble and thus the 
land benefits little. If a seed crop is 
to be harvested, keep dodder in check 
by chopping it out or burning it. 


SILOS.—“August is our main silo- 
building month,” says John Arey. 
“Dairymen who will be short on hay 
this winter, due to the drouth of 
early summer, should make an extra 
effort to increase the supply of silage. 
We will be glad to furnish plans for 
building or digging a silo and for 
building a bull pen.” 


INSECTS.—Plow under the to- 
bacco stalks after the crop is har- 
vested to kill thousands of insect 
pests; put the residue of the bean 
patch under the soil at least 6 inches 
as a measure of bean beetle control 
and keep a careful outlook for boll 
weevils and cotton leaf worms. Cal- 
cium arsenate dust will control both 
the leaf worm and the boll weevil, 
says C. H. Brannon, insect specialist. 


ORDER TREES.—R. W. Grae- 
ber, extension forester, reminds land- 
owners that a federal allotment of $5 
an acre is allowed for planting crop 
land to trees. Interested farmers 
should start placing their requests 
with county agents now to be assured 
of a supply of seedlings this fall and 
winter. 


SMALL GRAIN.—The land to 
be seeded to small grain or to grain 
and legume mixtures should be bro- 
ken in August, cautions Paul Kime, 
if the fields are not occupied by other 
crops. Small grains, alfalfa, and oth- 
er legumes require a well prepared 
seedbed, loose on top but well settled 
and firm underneath. Therefore all 
harrowing or disking just before 
seeding should be shallow. 
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se wenty Bushels More 
Corn per Acre 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 
A BOUT this time of year, farm- 
4 


ers may always look out for ad- 
vice from county agents, agricultural 
colleges, and farm journals, “Sow 
more legumes this fall—crimson clo- 
ver, vetch, Austrian peas.” 
But mere advice doesn’t interest 
farmers. What they want to know 
is, “Will it pay?” 
Well, let’s see. In an 11-year ex- 
periment at Auburn, Ala., the aver- 
age annual production of corn fol- 
lowing winter legumes has been 34.2 
bushels per acre. With no legumes 
the average was only 7.7 bushels. For 
the same period the average produc- 
tion of cotton has been 1,433 pounds 
of seed cotton following legumes, 
compared with 432 pounds on ad- 
joining plots without legumes. 
And here are typical reports from 
three other experiment stations:— 
NORTH CAROLINA: Average increase 
where crimson clover was turned under, 
25 bushels corn per acre; where vetch was : 5 
turned under, 17 bushels per acre. In cot- * “More draw-bar pull 
ton, 476 pounds more seed per acre was because of increased 
produced where vetch was turned under. i non-skid depth. More 
—F, H. Jeter. wk Soy ground contact, 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Good crops of faster cleaning. 
winter legumes increase following cotton 
and corn yields 20 to 30 per cent.—A. B. 
sryan. 
GEORGIA: We estimate the increase in 
corn yields following winter legumes at 25 
to 50 per cent for the first year.—Ralph 
Fulghum. 


So much for bushels and pounds. 
New let’s translate quantity into cold 
cash. What did vetch do? In a two- 
year rotation of cotton and corn on 


the Sand Mountain and Tennessee e { 1, | “a sks : NEW TIRE FOR ALL 


Valley Substations in Alabama, by Be) "i : s : ‘Zs ROLLING IMPLEMENTS 
turning under vetch, it increased the ic. i “Sy ey 7 e Here ae pov Goodyear 
corn yield 23.7 bushels per acre. And es . so i x : i ee ty Rage” par pease * 
cotton? It increased the seed cotton ' ee ee oe equipment except tractors, 
yield the following year 248 pounds. ' co : suit .o Fe | It is light weight, yet 
‘hed eles ees ae meaning of all . — - 0° '\4 * —_— | strong. It makes your im- 


i : : ; : lements roll easy. It saves 
this? It means that vetch, which cost ’ , at : bi ame raeNoty dy It’s 


about $2 per acre for seed, produced ; : , : i another MONEY SAVER. 
$33.60 worth of cotton and corn. : ' 


Then there’s the soil washing we 
are all trying to stop. Winter leg- 


umes certainly check winter erosion. A A L L ° T RA C T I O | 
ests on the Alabama Experiment | 
Station show that on land of varying Ve T R A Cc TO R Tl R E 


slopes or steepness planted to vetch, 
soil losses by washing compared to 


soil locece where there was no vetct, | MUN ld 


were as follows:— 7 


Land Slope Vetch No Vetch 
per cent Pounds Pounds 
: 3,784 27,564 ake : 
10 6,392 90,218 1 was surprised to find how far “One light spraying keeps all flies 
15 14,767 135,179 Gulf Livestock Spray goes. el off my cows all day long.” 


20 19,675 182,562 Our Ad vertisements 


— « > | 5 ~ > ° 
' Evidently then it does pay to sow = Re Guaranteed Reliable 
egumes. And if so, what kind rea ‘ 
. ? A : } Progres- 
should we sow? Hairy vetch, Aus- - 3 ~ Se 
° e F S oo! bie VE 
trian peas, and crimson clover are all RELIABLE. -If in writing adver- 
popular in the Southeast and are p SA : tisers and ordering goods the sub- 
planted by thousands of farmers ev- Wie os scriber says, “I saw your advertise- 
ery year. The crops give about the e- <a psoas ment in The Progressive Farmer,” 
ame a : < ; Sse WN and will report any unsatisfactory 
Desincl ae when sen. growth tl eres z transaction ‘. us alti 30 days 
.. : owever, aimets in many **It takes only half the usual amount, “The odor is hardly noticeable.” from date of order, we will refund 
sections are turning to crimson clo- yet keeps flies away better.’ Never contaminates milk, never blisters. cost price of article purchased (not 
ver because they can produce their to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 0n 
own seed supply. NEW LOW PRICE— any one advertiser), if such loss re- 
pe } sults from any fraudulent misrep=e- 
Se Se g # } SAME HIGH a sentation in our advertising columns. 
oN — We cannot try to adjust trifling 
as QUALITY! > disputes between reliable business 
i In ‘3 houses and their patrons, however ; 
READING BIBLE THROUGH tisioek 5 gal. Utility Pail nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
August 1—Isaiah 24-27. Sr. SPRAY : , vertising of real estate, because 
August 2-8—Isaiah 28-54. a: oad GD ~< buyers should personally investi- 
August 9-15—Isaiah 54 to Jeremiah 14. " : “ — gate land before purchasing ; neith- 
August 16-22—Jeremiah 14-37. Based on actual letter from an Ohio dairyman er does this guarantee cover adver- 
. August 23-29—Jeremiah 37 to Lamenta- tisers who have become bankrupt. 


tions, GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


August 30-31—Lamentations. Get it fron deal 
e rom your dealer 





PA wipendite nit enkne atti CT: 


eB ete, be tei BT at 8S at ee ttt ae oe ee 





bud Wied ttt lhe real 


ye as the man who “knows his eggs” 


does not judge by looks alone, so 


should you buy your battery on the basis 
of WHAT’S INSIDE. 


‘Many a battery looks “just as good” as a 
Willard, but Willards last longer, crank 


faster, don’t let you down. Yet they 


Willards 
COST LESS 
TO OWN 
because 
They Last Longer 


—Crank Faster— 


Don’t Let You Down 


COST LESS TO OWN. 


Let your Willard Dealer 
show you how little it costs 
for a genuine Willard in 
your car, truck or tractor. 
You'll find the price of a 
Willard about half what 
you expect. 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 
Cleveland + Los Angeles * Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


ar 





@ Clemson Folks—J. P. LaMaster, since 1920 
head of the dairy department, was born in Ken- 
tucky, March 1892, and received his B.S. degree in 
agriculture at the University there in 1913. For 
two years then he was bacteriologist of the Elmen- 
dorf Certified Milk Farms at Lexington, Ky., then 
five years following in extension work with the U. 
S.D. A. Dairy Division—three years in Mississippi, 
one in Georgia, and one year as sort of “dairy ambassador at large” 
in all the Southern States except Texas and Oklahoma. He has now 
been Clemson’s dairy chief 16 years. 


By A. B. BRYAN 


Avorel and September are the 
hardest months in the year for 
the dairymen to keep a reasonable 
milk flow. Why? “Hot weather and 
fly annoyance,” most people answer. 
But not so, says Prof. J. P. LaMaster. 
“Not enough feed and not the right 
kinds are the trouble,” he says. 


AVOIDING MILK SHORTAGE. 
—‘“On account of dry weather, pas- 
tures are often at their poorest in 
August and September and proper 
supplementary feeds are not pro- 
vided,” he continues. “Now the loss 
of milk production in August is not 
so important, because August is a 
low consumption month with city 
dwellers. But it’s different in Sep- 
tember. Schools reopen then, city 
dwellers come back home from their 
summer vacations, and the demand 
for milk is suddenly increased. tre- 
mendously. If summer silage, an- 
nual grazing crops, or soiling crops 
have not already been provided to 
take care of this September demand, 
hay should be fed to keep the produc- 
tion at a reasonable flow. Commercial 
dairymen may also milk their fresh- 
est cows three times a day for a time. 
Of course merely milking three times 
a day will not get the results, but 
feeding three times a day and milk- 
ing three times a day usually in- 
creases milk flow at least 20 per cent.” 


FOR MORE EGGS.—Growing 
pullets should not be stimulated into 
egg production before their bodies 
are fully developed; so heavy feeding 
of grain during the summer months 
is advocated by P. H. Gooding, ex- 
tension poultryman. If the pullets 
will not eat grain readily, limit the 
mash feeding by putting before them 


-each morning only as much as they 


will clean up in two hours. Grain 
will be’consumed the remainder of 
the day and as a result the birds will 
be fatter, have larger bones and bod- 
ies when they start laying. 


CHEAPER PORK.—With our 
1936 corn crop short, it is important 
to make corn go as far as it will in 
producing the meat so badly needed 
in the South now, says Animal Hus- 
bandman L. V. Starkey. “If fish 
meal is fed with corn, the corn will 
produce approximately twice as 
much pork as if corn alone were fed,” 
he declares. “Other ways by which 
corn may be saved include liberal use 
of slops and waste from the garden, 
truck patches, orchards, etc. If these 
feeds are harvested and thrown over 
to the hogs, it is surprising the quan- 


tity of corn which. they will save. 
Then there are cull and off-grade 
sweet potatoes. Four pounds of sweet 
potatoes are equal to 1 pound of corn 
for hog feed. The Alabama station, 
allowing pigs to harvest sweet pota- 
toes at will, secured 100 pounds of 
gain by feeding 313 pounds of grain 
additional, thereby saving about 200 
pounds of grain for each 100 pounds 
of increase while fattening. The 
Louisiana station found that an acre 
of sweet potatoes should be able to 
carry 8 to 10 hogs for 60 days when 
they are given a limited concentrate 
allowance in addition.” 


WHILE YOU REST.—Use your 
August leisure to build or repair 
farm and home structures and equip- 
ment. For instance, here are several 
suggestions: (1) Construct or repair 
needed farm buildings. (2) Make 
grain storage buildings ratproof and 
tight enough for effective weevil 
fumigation. (3) Build a water- 
cooling tank beside the well for 
dairy products; it may lower temper- 
ature 20 to 30 degrees. (4) Investi- 
gate possibilities of installing a hy- 
draulic ram for low-cost water. 


ROLLING STONES.—Rolling- 
stone farmers gather very little real 
benefit for themselves or their land- 
lords if records on mobility among 
farmers gathered by Prof. B. O. Wil- 
liams, Clemson’s rural sociologist, 
are significant. Mr. Williams puts the 
matter strikingly:— 

. “There is great need for long- 
term contracts between tenant and 
landowner that will give greater sta- 
bility to the tenant and also improve 
the working relations between the 
two. Poor working conditions for |: 
tenant farmers (and _ continuous 
moving provides such conditions) are 
disastrous to both tenant and land- 
owner alike.” 


MOW PASTURES.— The im- 
portance of mowing pastures this 
month is stressed by C. G. Cushman, 
extension dairyman. “Pastures which 
are well sodded control erosion on 
sloping fields and produce the cheap- 
est of all livestock feeds. Good per- 
manent pasturcs prevent losses of 
topsoil and formation of gullies. For 
best results with pasturages: (1) Do 
not graze heavily in dry seasons. (2) 
Mow every August the weeds and 
shrubs that rob moisture. (3) Let 
new sod become well established be- 
fore grazing. (4) Plant heavy seed- 
ing of rye, oats, and barley for winter 
grazing.” 
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August Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


N MANY sections during the lat- 

ter part of this month some fall 
flowers will begin to appear. Among 
these are some that impart a distaste- 
ful flavor to honey. Bitterweed, for 
instance, renders honey practically 
unfit for human food. 


Care should be taken to avoid ex- 
tracting this honey. The flowers 
should be closely watched, and as 
soon as the bees start to work on 
them, honey already stored in the 
hives should be removed. This low- 
grade honey is suitable for the bees’ 
use and empty supers should be add- 
ed immediately to allow them to lay 
in their winter stores. 

August is apt to be dry and if grass 
and weeds are growing in the bee 
yard they should be cut down and 
cleared away, so that a possible fire 
may not destroy the bees. 

When honey is extracted, the 
combs, if not at once returned to the 
hives, should be stacked in piles in 
supers in the storeroom and fumi- 
gated at intervals to destroy- the bee 
moth. Either paradichlorobenzene 
or carbon disulphide may be used. 
Remember that carbon disulphide is 
inflammable and may explode if ig- 
nited. No such danger exists with 
paradichlorobenzene. 


Provide bees with enough room so 
they do not have to store a great quan- 
tity of honey in the hive body. This 
should be reserved for brood rearing; 
if crowded, the queen will not have 
enough room to lay eggs. 

Be careful in taking off honey. Do 
not leave hive open too long and do 
not leave bits of comb lying about 
the yard. The nectar flow is apt to 
be light during dry weather and rob- 
bing may easily be started. If bees 
are found to be robbing a certain 
hive, close the entrance down to a 
very small opening. 


Se ke & 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE 
(August Prize Letter) 


IRST and most of all, except my 

husband, I love my three starry- 
eyed, sturdy-limbed children—typi- 
cal country products. 

My kind, hospitable neighbors, the 
beautiful old colonial homes in which 
some of them live, and their old- 
fashioned gardens, stately with box- 
wood and fragrant in spring with 
lilac, calycanthus, and moss rose. 


I love the little white church in 
the oak grove, built by my forebears, 
where I worshiped as a child. 


I love this house, which my father 
built in the long ago and which is 
now once more my home with its 
furniture, some of it so old that 
knowledge of its early history was 
‘buried with our fathers, some’ of it 
bought for me as a bride, and some 
of it homemade by loving hands, 
now dead. : 


I love the mocking birds that sing 
to me and in rollicking mood mock 
my guineas and baby chicks and my 
little boy’s monotonous whistle. I 
love the morning glories that steal a 
march on us, and laugh at-me from 
the garden fence, their faces spar- 
kling with dew. 

Mary Croft Pulley, 
Virginia. 


















A CERTAIN FARM OWNER, WHEN ASKED THE SECRET 
OF GOOD FARMING, REPLIED, “YOU'VE GOT TO DO 
A COMPLETE JOB OF CULTIVATING. CULTIVATE... 
CULTIVATE . . . THEN CULTIVATE SOME MORE.” 























ITS THE SAME WITH MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING. 
YOU'VE GOT TO KEEP REFINING AND IMPROVING .. . 
YOU'VE GOT TO BUILD A COMPLETE CAR IF YOU WANT TO 
ASSURE OWNERS COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


You get the world’s most economical complete car when 
you buy a Chevrolet 


All over America, people are telling each other that 
ForEcoNomicaL Chevrolet for 1936 is the outstanding motor car 
TRANSPORTATION value of the year. 

First, becauseit’s a complete car, with all the modern features that 
we are about to describe to you; and, second, because it’s the most 
economica/ car that anyone can buy. 

Complete—yes ...in fact, this beautiful Chevrolet fully merits 
its title of the only complete low-priced car for the following very 
good reasons: 

It’s the only low-priced car that brings you and your family the 
complete safety of New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—always 
equalized, always dependable—and giving the highest degree of 
safe, smooth, positive stopping-power. 

It’s the only low-priced car with a Solid Steel one-piece Turret 
Top, which gives complete overhead protection—keeps passengers 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter—and is the recognized 
style-mark of a modern car. 

It’s the only low-priced car with the famous Knee-Action Gliding 
Ride*, Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation, and Shockproof 
Steering*, all of which are essential to complete motoring comfort 
for driver and passengers. 


And it’s also the only low-priced car with a High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine—the same type of engine that is used in the 
world’s foremost airplanes, power boats and racing cars—the 
engine that holds all known records for power, endurance and 
dependability. 

In addition to being the only complete low-priced car, this new 
Chevrolet is also much more economical to own and operate. 

Because it sells in the lowest price range . . . because it uses less 
gas and oil... and because it costs less to maintain over a period 
of months or years. 

See the many handsome Chevrolet models at your nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer’s... have a thorough demonstration .. . and then, be 
wise—economize—buy a Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, 
Michigan. With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list 
price 1s $20 additional. *Knee- Action on Master Models 
only, $20 additional. Prices quoted in this advertisement 


are list at Flint, Michigan, and subject to change without 
notice. A General Motors Value. 





























General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments 
to suit your purse 


New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes . . . Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top ... Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride* 
..- Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation . . . High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine . . . Shockproof Steering* 


he only complete bow priced, cat 
CHEVROLET 

















7128.54 in a Week 


Selling Stark Trees How’s Your Canning Coming On? 
r 


& YOU CAN DO AS WELL. J. T. 
© \ Fulk, Indiana cealror, sells Stark 
Trees in SPARE TIME. He earned 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 
1 outdoor work. No cash or ex- 
pirieace needed. Mail Coupon for 
"REE Selling Outfit and LIBERAL 
I SMAN PLAN—CASH PAY 





Do you have your 550 quarts of fruits and vegetables, estimated neces- 
sary for a family of five? Plan now to meet your daily budget needs. The 
following canning bulletins are available from the Home Department, 
Progressive Farmer—8 for 20 cents, or 3 cents each. 




















J.T. FULK EEKLY — CASH BONUSES — 1. Saving the Products of the 4. Marmalades and Conserves 
‘ vena wees Worm, Vegetable Garden 5. Uses of Honey on the Pantry Shelf 
If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees. ‘ : M : Rg . 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 2. Late Fall Canning 6. How to Make Perfect Jellies 
pte on on an on on om om eo 3. Making Additions to the Home 7. A Few Rules for Meat Canning 
SEABE. 1 ee pcm Mo. a ad Pantry 8. Pickles and Relishes 


Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 
































Name.------------------------ ° SEND CASH OR STAMPS WITH YOUR ORDER 
P: O.- 
St.orB_F..D, -oaor7State- “57, Seareeee es 







































ONLY SILVERTOWNS GIVE YOU 






























GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


Father: “Whew! Look at those rocks 
down there. Another foot or two and we'd 
have toppled down that steep embank- 
ment, car and all.” 

Mother: “I’m frightened enough with- 
out looking.” 
* * + 
The yearly toll of injuries and deaths due 
to blow-outs runs into the thousands. And 
here’s why. Today’s high speeds generate 
terrific heat smside the tire. Rubber and 
fabric begin to separate. A tiny blister 
forms and grows bigger and BIGGER until, 

sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! 

Since the earliest days of the automobile, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has made 
many outstanding contributions to motor- 
ing safety. But the Goodrich development 
that means the most to you as you’re driv- 
ing along at 40—50—60 miles an hour is 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply, found only in 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 


HERE’S THE WORLD’S 
sasha LOW-PRICED TIRE 


This sturdy low-priced 
Goodrich Certified Com- 
=_ mander Tire is plenty of 
proof that you don’t have 
to risk buying nameless 





“bargain-builts”’ just to 
save money on tires. If 
you want real honest mile- 
age at a low first cost, see 
your Goodrich dealer 
about a set of Certified 
Commanders. 


TODAY’S PRICE 
peat aNene 


coe “4$3., 














This amazing invention is a layer of spe- 
cial rubber and full-floating cords, scien- 
tifically treated to resist internal tire heat. 
By resisting this heat the Golden Ply keeps 
tubber and fabric from separating. It keeps 
heat blisters from forming. And when you 
prevent the blister, you prevent the high- 
speed blow-out. 

Life is too sweet to take chances on un- 
safe tires. Equip your car with a set of 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns with the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply. Remember they cost not 
@ penny more than other standard tires. 















HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS 
PREVENT THOSE 

BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








1 A million more 
motorists pledged 
to safe cans is 
the Scan goal for 1936. Do 
our bit to prevent accidents. 
oin the Sivernwe Safety Leagu 
at your G dealer. Hel il 
get for jane ape handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














“hey Goodrich SA 


seat Life- 





NANAS 


FETY Silvertown 


Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





> OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 













His 


WEED BURNER positively kills ALL weeds—once 
end for all. Used also for burning tree stumps, de- 
stroying wsect pests and 10! other practical disin- 
fecting, heeting and sterdamg coh 
can be used ABSOLUTE SAFETY—indoors of 
out—in any we ee intense 2000°F. 






a Weis fr FREE Booklet 327 M. FREE TRIAL 


OO  ———— ——— 


WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 


Let me send oan this fine" all- 4. tailored 
suit FREE OF COST. Just follow my easy 
plan and show the suit to your friends. Make 
up to $12 in a day easily. No experienco— 
no spnmngains necessary. 













nd for Samples— 
Free of Cest. Write today for FREE details. 
ACTUAL SAMPLES wae ee fire’’ money 
getting plans. Send 

H. oe ‘PROGRESS. ‘TAILORING co., 
Dest. -223, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, i. 


Men Wanted 





Wo say zou salineg’ fare to nic and bel om ta be 
an ¢ automobile Te mecbaai | bel 
cost 5 ys ou is small. 4 iS voyect a ted Jes. The write 


Nashville Auto College, D Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 


AGEN TS. Smash T Prices! / 


4-oz. Vanilla, 





Santos Coffee, 12c Bb. Razor B 
10 for Sue "100 Sticks Chewing Gu ing “ie. acter 


Cards, = in box, l4c. 150 Other Bargains. Experience 








unnecessa: Premiums. Write. 
CARNATION co., PR-2, St. Levis, Me. 





HEN August comes and crops 

are laid by, let the farmer and 
his wife forget drouth and depres- 
sion and go fishing. 

Worry finds it hard to reach a 
man with a fish pole in his hand. 
Petty doubts and fretting cares melt 
away like dew under a morning sun. 
Your mind sweetened by the near- 
ness of earth, sky, and water, trouble- 
some thoughts fly away like those 
from Pandora’s fabled box, and the 
spirit of youth is renewed within 
you. You become more charitable. 
Humility in the presence of God’s 


_ treasures touches you magically as 


once it did those humble fishermen 
on the Galilean-shore. 


In the quiet waters before you may 
be locked the secrets of immortality. 
That same water in which your cork 
lazily bobs, sending encircling waves 
shoreward, may once have swept 
down the River Jordan or have wash- 


ed the bodies of pious pilgrims in the 
sacred Ganges. It might once have 
been in the clouds that inspired Shel- 
ley, or it might have been rain that 
brought relief and new hope to 
drouth-stricken farmers. 

Fishing is a time for meditation, 
for calm reflection. Problems take 
on new guises and troubles seem less 
severe. In the shimmer of lapping 
water old friends become more en- 
deared and new ones are bound 
closer. For fishing is a time for quiet 
communion of kindred spirits. 

Lucky the boy with a fishing pole 
in his hands, his bare toes in the sun- 
shine, the divine spirit of youth in 
his soul, and the fire of romance and 
adventure in his eyes! His is the 
spirit to have and to hold; age can- 
not wither it nor care destroy a single 
precious part of it. 

As August comes let’s all go a-fish- 
ing and find joys money cannot buy! 


What is Tobacco Outlook? 


23 cents suggested as probable 1936 price 


By REUBEN R. THOMPSON 


Associate Editor 


@ The most important American 
publication devoted to the tobacco 
industry is the magazine “Tobacco” 
in New York. In June, 1935, it pub- 
lished such an amazingly accurate 
forecast of the 1935 crop and prices 
that we have just asked it to give The 
Progressive Farmer a 1936 forecast. 


(CONFUSION of elements affect- 

ing Southern tobacco crop pros- 
pects for 1936 is extraordinarily ap- 
parent at this time. With the long 
drouth in the flue-cured country, but 
recently relieved in part, and with the 
longer Burley drouth, transplantings 
are far below last year’s total of 
877,900 acres for bright leaf, 293,100 
acres Burley. 


It may be safely figured that the 
gain of 190,7C> acres of flue-cured in 
1935 over the previous year will be 
cut 20 per cent, and that the yield of 
895 pounds will drop below 1934’s 
810-pound average. Production, 
therefore, of 785,993,000 pounds, as 
in 1935, should be discounted to a 
figure not higher than 671,808,000 
pounds. This would compare with 
556,930,000 in 1934 and 733,107,000 
in 1933. 


So the price of $19.99 in 1935, as 
compared with the four-year average 


“Tobacco” 


of $18.50, may be boosted even high- 


er than $23 for two reasons:— 


1. Increases in domestic cigarette 
demand, expected to touch a grand 
total of 142 billions in this year’s 
production. 

2. The again expanding export 
business is taking more of the surplus. 

Regarding exports, the usual note 
of caution must be inserted, as Em- 
pire leaf is mounting again, particu- 
larly in Canada and in southern Rho- 
desia, South Africa; the Chinese situ- 
ation also is far from satisfactory. 
Restrictions in Germany and other 
European nations affected by ex- 
change and bartering arrangements, 
are also items of importance now 
hampering our total trade. But it is 
hoped that these handicaps will grad- 
ually and eventually be removed, and 
that as world tobacco business im- 
proves in the general commercial bet- 
terment, foreign trade will again de- 
mand its customary 60 per cent of 
our grand total sales. 


Flue-cured crop value of $157,198,- 
600 last season, compared with $151,- 
793,000 in 1934, will likely be re- 
duced to not more than $154,000,000 
because of the serious situation which 
existed this spring in practically all 
bright territory. 
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By L. A. 


NY of the fol- 
lowing vegeta- 
bles I did not plant 
before the end of 
July I shall plant at 
the earliest possible 
moment in August: 
last planting Ken- 
tucky Wonder pole beans, bush snap- 
beans, tomatoes, early variety roast- 
ing ear corn, Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
collards, carrots, Chinese cabbage, 
turnips. 

All of these except beans, toma- 
toes, and corn will stand consider- 
able frost and some freezing weath- 
er, and may be safely planted now 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt, and 
probably 100 miles or so above it. It 
is only by making a liberal planting 
of these late vegetables that the food 
supply from the home garden may 
be kept up to maximum throughout 
fall and into winter. Even if frost 
should catch some of these late plant- 
ings, the chance is worth taking. 


If some long, tender tomato suck- 
ers are available they will grow al- 
most as well as plants. Those six to 
nine inches in length, with all side 
leaves trimmed off and set so that 
only two or three inches of the top is 
above ground, will usually take root 
and grow about as fast as plants. If 
neither suckers nor plants are avail- 
able for this late planting I plant the 
seed in hills right where they are to 
remain and thin out the plants. 


Time to Plant Turnips 


August is turnip-planting month. 
I depend almost entirely on the Pur- 
ple Top White Globe for a root crop 
and the Seven Top for greens. Of 
course there are other good varieties 
but I think these can’t be beat. If I 
don’t get in some rutabagas in late 
July I plant a few early in August, 
but because of their longer growing 
season it is best to plant in July to 
give them ample time to develop 
fully before cold weather. 

It is safe to plant snapbeans in al- 
most any part of the South up to the 
end of August and in some sections 
up to the middle or latter part of Sep- 
tember. If these are planted seven to 
eight weeks ahead of the average 
date for the first killing frost, one 
will be reasonably safe in counting 
on their maturing. 


This is the time to plant Chinese 
cabbage. I plant the seed in rows 
where the plants are to remain and 


4- 





H markets have proved a boon to thousands of farm women and girls. 


Vegetables to P lant This Month 


Let’s not let the weather discourage us 


NIVEN 


thin down to one plant, giving about 


the same space as allowed cabbage. 
I cultivate and handle in the same 
general way as for regular varieties 
of cabbage. This form of cabbage is 
increasing rapidly in popularity. 


Cabbage and Collards 


I want to urge that none of us fail 
to provide a supply of fall and winter 
cabbage and collards. They should 
have been put in during July, but if 
anything has prevented this, put 
them in now. If plants are available 
they should be used; otherwise 
plant seed in the row and thin out. 


To have cabbage head in the late 
fall or early winter, use some of the 
early-maturing varieties like Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Golden Acre, or Ear- 
ly Jersey Wakefield. For winter use 
depend on such varieties as Flat 
Dutch and Savoy. 


Late August is the proper time to 
plant a fall crop of English peas for 
those who like them this time of 
year. It is of course very much more 
difficult to grow this vegetable in fall 
than in spring, but if planted on 
moist, fertile, well prepared ground 
and weather is favorable a worth 
while fall crop can be produced. 


To produce head lettuce for late 
fall and early winter, sow seed dur- 
ing the latter part of this month in a 
bed partially protected from the sun 
if not fully so. An old coldframe 
space is good, and partial shade may 
be secured by putting slats across it. 
If weather is dry and hot, water the 
bed soon after planting the seed and 
cover lightly with hay or straw to 
prevent drying out. If you follow 
this method plants should be ready 
for transplanting either in the open 
or in coldframes the latter part of 
September or early October. 


Now too is the time to set celery 
plants. Only with very fertile and 
comparatively moist soil is one likely 
to succeed with this crop. Plants set 
eight to ten inches apart in rows five 
to six feet wide on such ground and 
properly cared for will produce celery 
ready for use by October or Novem- 
ber. Golden Self Blanching and 
Winter Queen are good varieties. 


Because rutabaga turnips grow 
quite large they need more space be- 
tween plants than regular varieties 
of turnips. Eight to ten inches is not 
too much and they should be thin- 
ned out early, when the young plants 
are not over a couple of inches high. 











HALF & HALF 








HALE 
The Safe P 





ve 


MAKES ONE 
SWELL SMOKE! 





Give your pipe a new deal with 
Half & Half. Cool as a call to show 
your cards. Sweet as holding four 
of a kind. Fragrant, full-bodied 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
—in a tin that won’t bite the 
fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. 
Makes your pipe welcome any- 
where. Tastes good. Your pass- 
word to pleasure! 
Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 


which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 


































Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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THANKS FOR THE GASEGBALL, DIZZY. 
WILL YOU SIGN (T WHILE ('M GETTING 
THAT MESSAGE OFF THE TELEGRAPH 
B KEY FOR OAD ? 
HE'S OUT IN 
THE YAROS 









Z sure WILL, 
HAND IT 






















WOW! RIGHT THROUGH 
THE CABOOSE wiNnoow! 














BASEBALL BEFORE ! z 
= 7 GOSH, YOU SURE 

B} PUY EVERYTHING YOU HAD 

(zzy ! 





| RECKON | DID, SON. 
Bur (T'S NO TRICK 
TO KEEP POURING IN 
THAT FAST ONC 
(© YOU'VE PLENTY 
OF ENERG 
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BOYS! GIRLS! Join Dizzy Dean Winners! Get Valuable Prizes FREE! 


Send top from one full-size Grape-Nuts 
package, with your name and address, 
to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., 
for new membership pin and certificate 
and illustrated catalog of 49 nifty free 
prizes. You’ll like crisp, delicious Grape- 
Nuts— it has a winning flavor all its own. 
Economical to serve, too, for two table- 
spoonfuls, with whole milk or cream 


Dizzy Dean Winners Mem- 
bership Pin. New 1936 
design, two-toned solid 
bronze with red letter- 
ing. Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts package-top. 








Autographed Portrait of 
Dizzy Dean. Taken by 
the celebrated por- 
trait-photographer, 
Bachrach. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package- 
top. 














{ ene 
GOT TRAIN ORDERS WRITTEN ON A F 





THAT FREIGHT! | GOTTA SIDETRACK 
(tT! OR A SPECIAL WILL RUN INTO tT! 
THEY'RE BOTH ON THE SAME TRACK ! 


KEEP YOUR HEAD, 
SON. MAYGE 
OLO DIZ CAN 
HELP YOU OUT 





LAND PUT HER ON A SIDING 





IT SAYS ON THIS GALL ~ “SIDETRACK 
YOUR TRAIN!” SOUNOS PHONY TO 
ME. BUT WE GETTER PLAY SAFE 

















1 VO CERTAINLY LIKE 
TO HAVE SOME OF 
YOUR ENERGY \% 





Made by General Foods 





ONE WAY IS TO 
EAT GOOD, 
NOURISHING 

raw FOOD —— LIKE 
GRAPE-NUTS. ITS GREAT 





and fruit, provide more 
varied nourishment 
than many a hearty 
meal. (Offer expires 
Dec. 31, 1936. Good 
only in the U.S.A.) 


A Post Cereal— 


Prog. F—8-36 


Dizzy Dean, c/oGrape-Nuts, BattleCreek, Mich. 


DIONE, oc ccc hance ce Grape-Nuts package- 
tops for which send me the item(s) checked be- 
low: 

(0 Membership Pin (send 1 package-top). 
(0 Dizzy Dean Autographed Portrait (send 1 
package-top). 


Name 





Street 





aiiey 













@ A Lesson from a Fish 


QE Sunday afternoon not long 

agoI sawabass maybe 24 inches 
long picked up on a sandbar of the 
creek and.in his mouth a minnow 
probably a third or half his size. Both 
were dead, the larger evidently chok- 
ed to death in his attempt to swallow 
the other. 


Now it’s the nature of the bass (or 
trout as most of us say) to live off 
other species of fish though it did 
seem ridiculous to think about a 214- 
inch fish choked to death trying to 
swallow another not much smaller. 
Yet there are thousands of people 
choking their better selves to death 
trying to live off the labor of others, 
or trying to “get by” (which is noth- 
ing more nor less than taking unfair 
advantage of somebody else). Some 
would let brother or sister or mother 
or father do all the work and so 
shrivel up their better selves. 


The gangster and the bootlegger 
live at the expense of others, and 
never know what living really is. 
Some choke themselves to death by 
believing that bright light, fine 
clothes, a flashy automobile, and a 
continual round of parties and spend- 
ing to impress the neighbors is really 
living. You could point out other 
examples. 

Man “lives” as he learns to work 
with others to improve the lot of all— 
not by doing as the fish that choked 
himself to death attempting to gobble 
up his weaker and smaller fellow. 


Sincerely yours, UNCLE P.F. 


@® This for the Picture Makers 


How many amateur photogra- 

phers do we have among our 
young folks? We want to find out 
and we’re going to give $3, $2, and $1 
for the best three pictures sent to us. 
Each contestant, however, must have 
made the picture or pictures he en- 
ters and must be under 21. There'll 
be no limitations as to subject. Pets, 
camping trips, farm activities, 4-H 
or F. F. A. projects, and athletic con- 
tests are a few possibilities. 


Mail your entry by August 31 to 
Young People’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


@ Party and Program Helps 


OR your vesper or council fire 

hour in camp The Community 
Handbook contains these interesting 
stunts and skits: Miss Greenhorn 
Learns to Know the Beautiful (204); 
Dr. Quack’s Cure-all Medicine 
(205); The Four H’s (205); The 





















Spirit of Club Work (206). And 
for an afternoon program there’s a 
comical “Water Wedding” (185). 

Stimulating material for camp na- 
ture hikes will be found in “Curious 
Plant Facts” (219), and “Afield 
With Mother Nature” (220). 

Particularly good camp games are 
“Crossing No Man’s Land” (122); 
“Capture the Flag” (123), and “Fol- 
low the Leader” (124). 

For August parties we would rec- 
ommend a “Backward Social” (102- 
104), and the fully planned picnic 
program (109-111). 

Of course the wide selection of 
songs and yells (37-81) will be found 


useful. 
@ A Vo-Ag Leader 
h A FINE example 


of ambitious, 
achieving farm boy 
is Loy Crowder of 
the Polkville High 
School, Cleveland 
County, who pre- 
sided at the annual 
1936 meeting of the North Carolina 
unit of Future Farmers of America. 
His teacher of agriculture, E. L. Dil- 
lingham, says this about Loy:— 
“Junior class; average grade on all 
subjects, fall term 1935—88; average 
grade in agriculture—95; supervised 
practice program for this year—5 
acres cotton, 6 acres corn, orchard, 
poultry. Leadership activities dur- 
ing the year—chapter treasurer, scout 
leader, Sunday school officer, junior 
class president, winner in district F. 
F. A. speaking contest. Present or 
past offices held in local chapter— 
treasurer, secretary, vice-president. 
Degree reached in Y. T. H. F.—<an- 
didate for Carolina Farmer degree.” 


@® He Likes to Build 


A HOBBY is something one en- 
joys during his spare moments. 
My favorite hobby is carpentry. 

My chief building in winter is rab- 
bit boxes; in summer and spring I 
build bird boxes and flower boxes. 

Carpentry is valuable to me as well 
as amusing. In my rabbit boxes I 
catch many rabbits. Some I sell, usu- 
ally for 15 cents each. The home 
folks enjoy eating those I do not sell. 
The bird boxes afford homes for 
many beautiful birds. These birds 
add greatly to the beauty both in 
color and song. The flower boxes are 
very attractive. 

Thomas McComb, 
McCormick County, ob 


















City. State 








“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays; 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 25 
cents postpaid. Send all orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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How to P lay Football 


By JACK MEAGHER 


@ Coach Meagher is exceptionally well qualified to write this 
series on how to play football. He played football at Notre Dame 
and after graduation there coached football, basketball, and baseball 
at St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex., from 1921 to 1928; coached 
football at Rice Institute, Houston, 1928-1933. Since 1933 he has 
been at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The series of five articles 
will be very helpful to boys who want to become more proficient. 


I. Health and Training 
Rules to Follow 


HIS series of five articles will be 

written mainly for the boy who 
is interested in becoming skillful and 
proficient as a football player. In 
this, the first article, I want to tell 
him the important things about 
training, condition, and care of the 


Coach Meagher 


body. Later articles will give him de- 
tailed instruction in the play of each 
position, requisites of a good football 
player, and other advice to aid in a 
player’s development. 

The activity and hard work that 
the average boy on a farm experi- 
ences furnishes a fine background for 
a football player. The rugged out- 
door life, the varied activity of work 
and play, the normal farm diet, 
proper sleep—all these go to make a 
strong, vigorous body which is one 
of the requisites of a good player. 

There are a few training rules by 
which every boy in football, and 
every boy preparing himself for a 
career in football ought to be guided. 

Rule No. 1 is sleep. The growing 


boy and the football player should 
have at least eight hours of sleep. It 
is possibly the most important rule. 
The body requires this rest and the 
proper amount of sleep makes for a 
clear, alert, and keen mentality. 


Rule No. 2 is proper food. The 
normal, well balanced meal prepared 
by the skillful hands of mothers on 
the farm is just right. Any boy who 
has ambitions as an athlete will ab- 
stain from alcohol and tobacco. 

The average lad living on a farm 
has a great amount of hard work to 
do; this makes the muscles of his 
body hard and well developed, but 
he should supplement this by spend- 
ing 10 or 15 minutes a day going 
through a series of calisthenic exer- 
cises to give the various muscles of 
his body flexibility and resiliency. In 
addition to this, games such as hand- 
ball, baseball, basketball, boxing and 
sparring, tennis, or any other fast 
game that requires agility, will help 
to develop nice coordination and 
flexibility of body and quicken the 
reflexes. A boy could get much out 
of providing himself with an old foot- 
ball and spending some time kicking, 
passing, and receiving passes; or have 
it around where he can pick it up in 
his hand, grip it, and feel it to develop 
a touch for the ball. 

We spend a lot of time at Auburn 
teaching boys the mechanics of run- 
ning and working on fast starts and 
dashes. The ability to start quick 
and run fast can be developed with 
a little intense effort. 


In closing, I would like to have my 
young readers realize that in footbail 
a boy develops faster and becomes a 


more proficient player quicker than. 


he will in any other sport but he must 
be willing to follow instructions. 


Makes Money With P 1gs 


By L. R. HARRILL 


J(\VERETTE FORD, 18-year-old 
4-H club member of Johnston 
County, N. C., has just completed a 
pig project with a net profit of $59.59. 
On March 12, Everette started a 
feeding demonstration with 11 pigs 
Weighing 984 pounds. During the 
80-day feeding period the pigs gain- 
ed 1,396 pounds. They ate 101 bush- 
els of corn and 250 pounds fish meal. 





Everette Ford with his project pigs 


The pigs consumed 7% bushels of 
corn per 100 pounds gain, average 
daily gain per pig being 1.58 pounds. 

The actual cost of the corn was 70 
cents per bushel but when fed to the 
pigs the actual return was $1.29 per 
bushel. 

The demonstration was conducted 
under the supervision of J. T. Cooper, 
county club agent. 






















































FORD'S FIRST MACHINES 





For many years, Henry Ford has owned and worked 
his own farms. He knows first-hand the farmer’s 
hauling problems. That's why he has always built 
reliable, economical farm hauling units. 

Today’s farm problems are not the same as they 
were a few years ago. Roads have been improved. 
Farmers have learned more about hauling. These 
new conditions are met by the new Ford V-8 engine. 
With it, farmers now haul heavier loads faster and 
farther at lower cost. Full-floating rear axle and 
full torque-tube drive have all but ended the most 
common causes of farm truck breakdowns—axle and 
spring failures. Ford quick-action safety brakes 
assure smooth, swift stops from high speeds with 
heavy loads. With these, and many other quality 
features, Ford has kept pace with farm progress. 

Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars have been 
PROVED BY THE PAST in many millions of miles of 
farm hauling. This year, they have been IMPROVED 
FOR THE FUTURE. Every part is built to match the 
high quality of the V-8 engine. Accept your Ford 
dealer’s invitation to make an ‘“‘on-the-job’’ test 
with your own loads, on your own farm, without 
obligation. 





Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for 

$25 a month, with usual down-payment. Any new 131 !4-inch or 157-inch wheel- 

base Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual down-payment on the 
new Universal Credit Company !4% per month Finance Plans. 


























TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


















‘INOCULATED 
LEGUMES ARE 






Get full benefits from soil conserva- 
tion crops! Let legumes do their full 
duty for your land! Inoculate and be 
sure they are soil-builders. If legumes 
are not inoculated they are soil rob- 
bers. Use NITRAGIN inoculant 
with the seed and get bigger yields, 
richer in protein and better for feed. 

NITRAGIN is the world’s first 
commercial inoculant—proved by 37 
years of practical experience, im- 
proved by 37 years of patient re- 


LOWEST PRICES IN 
ALFALFA, ALL CLOVERS 


Size Inoculates Price 
Ye bu. 30 Ibs. seed $ .35 each 
, 60 Ibs. seed 55 each 
2% bu. 150 Ibs. seed 1.20 each 

PEANUTS, SOY BEANS, COW PEAS, 
AND LIMA BEANS 

Size Inoculates Price 
$ .35 each 
5 each 
1.20 each 
1.75 each 
3.75 each 


e cro 





SOIL BUILDER 


NITRAGIN 


ee 
FOR VETCH, AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS, ALFALFA, CRIMSON CLOVER 


REA 





“FOR BEST 
RESULTS 





search. Every batch of NITRAGIN 
is inspected; every can is packed 
with billions of tested legume bac- 
teria; every can is dated to protect 
you from stale stock. NITRAGIN 
comes in moist, soil-like humus — 
approved by experiment stations 
and agricultural authorities — easy 
to mix. Remember, every pound of 
legume seed for soil-saving or soil- 
building should be inoculated. Get 
NITRAGIN from good seed dealers. 


NITRAGIN HISTORY 














LESPEDEZA 
Size Inoculates Price 
. oe 30 Ibs. seed $ .35 each 
2 bu. 60 Ibs. seed -55 each 
5 bu. 150 Ibs. seed 1.20 each 
VETCH, AUSTRIAN PEAS, CANADIAN PEAS 
AND BEANS 
Size Inoculates Price 
Yo bu. 30 Ibs. seed $ .30 each 
1 bu 60 Ibs. seed -45 each 
145 bu. 100 Ibs. seed 65 each 
5 bu. 300 Ibs. seed 1.85 each 
12% bu. 750 Ibs. seed 4.25 each 


The Nitragin Co., Inc., 3723 Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. I 
Please send me (no obligation) books as marked: 


“Double Profits 
“Building Soils’ 


OEE ry AU OE ET SA REA AS SIAR I 
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from Legume Crops” 








(Continued from page 7) 


Henry in the old farmhouse. That 
glimpse into the old Bible with its 
blessing written in Grandmother’s 
own hand seemed somehow to make 
other things trivial by comparison. 


Uncle Henry was _ indifferent, 
Aunt Emma was hysterical. With 
new understanding, Alice realized 
that remorse rather than grief made 
Aunt Emma’s weeping so uncontrol- 
lable. In her selfish disregard of 
Grandmother’s claim on her, she 
had forfeited for her home the at- 
mosphere of perfect peace that clung 
to Grandmother. 

Yes, Jim had summed it up when 
he had said: “Grandmother’s pres- 
ence has been a benediction that will 


abide.” 


Somehow they got through the 
hours until the simple country fu- 
neral service. And then they were 
back again, in the house that lacked 
a presence—the presence of a little 
old lady who had been strong with 
the strength that she had prayed 
would become her granddaughter’s. 


NCLE Henry broke the silence. 
“Well,” he began, looking at 
Jim, “I’m ready right now to settle 
up—to pay my half of the funeral ex- 
penses.” 


“Grandmother had money of her 
own to pay her funeral expenses, 
sir,’ Jim answered. “You see, for 
several years after she came to live 
with us, she and I were partners in 
the chicken business, I furnished the 
feed and she tended the chickens. 
We divided the proceeds half and 
half. Some years we did pretty well 
and she put her money in the bank. 
She never spent any, so it’s all there.” 

“Ah—ahem! I have Father’s note 
for some money I advanced him the 
year before he died.” Uncle Henry 
looked every inch a business man. “I 
suppose you have quite a bill against 
her estate for taking care of her.” 

Alice Lee all but gasped audibly. 













TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60.% A WEEK 

National company needs more men at once to 
~~ make regular calls on local routes. No 
experience needed as we teach you 
everything. Earnings start very 
first day. We send everything 
you need — complete Demon- 
strating Outfit and_ business 
equipment—on 30-day No-Money-Risk-Trial. Once you 
start we give you credit; you operate on our capital. Brand 
new Ford Car given as a bonus—can be used for business 
and pleasure; no restrictions. Write at once for complete 
details—FREE; no obligation. 


ALBERT MILLS, 1914 M 
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«e+ STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tiong? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast, Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


th Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


















| TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 





If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


She looked at the professional man 
her Aunt Emma had married. But 
all she saw was a beautifully tailored 
suit and inside it a man who had 
shrunk to insignificance. She look- 
ed at Jim’s work-bowed figure in the 
worn suit that had been his best ever 
since they were married. His face 
was weather-beaten, his finger nails 
were broken, his shoes had been half- 
soled. Alice thrilled with sudden 
warm pride. 


Jim’s face was white now beneath 
the tan. He was looking at Uncle 
Henry with a level scrutiny that 
made the older man squirm uncom- 
fortably in his chair. 

When at last Jim spoke, words 
were superfluous. “Grandmother 
didn’t owe us a cent. She more than 
paid her way just—just by being 
Grandmother.” 









RAISE Go." FROGS 


REE START BACKYARD! 
ee a 4 
4 WV 
‘tie \ 


Market Waiting! 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
yearly. Frogs sell up to $5 
dozen. Any climate suitable. 
Write today for FREE BOOK 
and literature. 

American Frog Canning Co., 
Dept. 160-R, New Orleans, La. 
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Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 
Cheapest reliable power for farm or 
factory. Uses all fuels for pumping, coving etc, 
Best ine for the money. It pays for tself 
Sold direct from Factory. Immediate delivery. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
235-C Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 















There was a little song in Alice 
Lee’s heart. Had she ever compared 
Jim unfavorably 
with Uncle Henry? 
Had she ever lack- 
ed pride in Jim be- 
cause he was a 








Grandmother’s Bequest 


farmer? 
hard work that she must do as Jim’s 


Had she ever resented the 


wife? How weak she had been! 
Well, she was strong now. She 
would get tired again, she would 
long for the time when they could 
afford some of the comforts that she 
missed. But she was strong; she 
would make herself a happy part of 
the farm life. 


F gsinks Emma’s voice recalled her. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t mind 
if I took Mother’s counterpanes and 
her china and her walnut furniture, 
would you? I’m her only living 
child, you know.” 


Walnut furniture? The eggshell 
china? The priceless counterpanes 
that Grandmother had always said 
were to be divided between her and 
Aunt Emma? She had heard Grand- 
mother tell Aunt Emma so. But 
what did these things matter? They 
were perishable. Grandmother had 
bequeathed to her something more 
precious, something without price. 
Strength! 

“Take anything you like that be- 
longed to her, Aunt Emma.” There 
was pity in the smile that accom- 
panied her words. But Aunt Emma 
was looking at Jim. 

“It is time Alice had a vacation 
from this—this drudgery,” she said. 
“She and the baby are coming home 
with us for a good long visit.” 

“Oh, no!” said Alice quickly. “I 
couldn’t leave now, not even for a 
few weeks.” 

For a moment Jim’s face had look- 
ed stricken, but he squared his 
shoulders and smiled at her. “Go if 
you want to, Alice. I can manage 
somehow,” he told her. 

“No,” Alice replied, smiling at him 
as she spoke to her aunt. “Jim and 
Little Jim need me, and the house. 
This is where I belong.” 


Aunt Emma turned away with an 
eloquent snort. She went to the 
china closet and began to take down 
cups. 


AUCE followed Jim into their 
bedroom and closed the door. 
Jim had changed his clothes. 


“Jim—thank you for understand- 
ing,” she said. 

“We'll have a vacation together, 
Alice. We'll take up our offer for 
the blue limestone on the pasture 
hill. Next year is bound to be a bet- 
ter crop—” 

“Next year, of course, Jim!” 

“You plucky darling!” He put his 
arms- about her, pressed his face 
against the top of her head. “I hope 
I wasn’t too selfish in not insisting 
on your making the trip now. But 
until things get better I seem to need 
you with me all the time to give me 
the courage and strength to go on. 


Alice rubbed her face against the 
clean blue denim of his overall jacket. 
She could find no 
words. But at last 
she knew the deep 
peace that only the 
strong can know. 
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First Aid ‘Treatment for 


Poisonous Snake Bites 
By FRED R. BROWNE 


@ What should be done if an indt- 
vidual is bitten by a moccasin, a rat- 
tler, or a coral snake? A clear under- 
standing of the steps ta be taken 
may save a relative, a friend, a neigh- 
bor from extreme suffering or death, 


ETERMINE if possible if the 

bite is that of a poisonous snake. 
2. Do not run. Tie a tourniquet 
or cord above the bite, using a shoe 
ctring, handkerchief, sleeve, etc., for 
a cord. Do not tie cord very tight. 
Only a light pressure is necessary. 
Place the cord first just below the 
knee or elbow, later removing it to 
ebove the joint. When bitten by a 
rattlesnake or moccasin, the flesh im- 
mediately begins to swell, sometimes 
increasing to frightful proportions; 
this swelling contains watery poison 
and must be removed. 


3. Locate fang punctures which 
show up as two red spots on the flesh. 
Now with a small sharp blade steril- 
ized in a match blaze make a cross 
cut about one-quarter to one-half 
inch deep over each fang mark like 
this—X X. Connect these cross cuts 
with one straight cut, in this manner 
—X—X—. The fang pockets are 
now opened up, and suction must be 
made at the wound to draw out the 
poison. The suction can be done 
with the mouth if there are no sores 
or abrasions in the mouth, as the poi- 
son has to enter the circulation be- 
fore any damage can be done. A 
breast pump can be used to with- 
draw the venom if such an article 
can be had. There is little danger of 
cutting a blood vessel in making the 
cuts, as the flesh swells up and away 
from the vessels. 


4. Call a physician at once; send 
him word to bring serum treatment 
for snake bite. Take a large dose of 
hot epsom salts. Apply towels wrung 
from hot, strong, salty water over the 
swollen parts. Keep these on hot, for 
hours; also continue the withdrawal 
of the watery poison from the 
wound; if swelling spreads, make ad- 
ditional cross cuts about over the 
swelling and apply suction. If pa- 
tient grows weak, give 1-60th grain 
strychnine tablets; give drams of hot 
brandy, if these tablets cannot be had. 
Ifa child, give only paregoric for ex- 
treme pain. 


Under-treatment is the cause of 
most failures in the treatment of 
deadly snake bite. Do not drink 
whiskey; this causes the heart to 
pump faster, carrying the poison 
more quickly through the system. 
Blood transfusions made by the phy- 
Sician, in cases of delayed treatment, 
are life-savers. 

5. Cord kept too tight will cause 
§aNgrene poison to set in. Watch the 
cord; loosen up on it occasionally; 
ep cord on until swelling goes 
Own; the cord may be loosened 
Some after. swelling starts down. 
Suction must be continued for sev- 
tral hours. Work slowly. 

6. After the poison has been re- 
moved by suction, and conquered by 
the aid of the serum, the wound must 

ept clean, and dressed daily until 
taled. A reliable antiseptic should 

- used to rinse the mouth while 
withdrawing the poison, and to wash 








the 


[out the cuts occasionally. 


A NEW 


AND BETTER 


Note drain - trough. in Gulfsteel 
SUPER-DRY Roofing, which car- 
ries down to the eaves of the roof 
any water which might blow or 


siphon under the side-laps 


STEEL ROOFING 


The new G 






















At the bottom of each sheet of 
Gulfsteel SUPER-DRY Roofing 
is a double-height bead, which 
acts as a double barrier to the 
siphoning or attraction of water 


up under the bottom of the sheet 


Send in this 
coupon today for 
FREE descriptive 

folder of this 
wonderful new 
roofing 


proof advantages never before found in any roofing... 
New specially designed drain-trough prevents leaks under 
the side laps and double-height bead stops siphoning of 
water under the bottom of the sheet ... A more beautiful, 
more rigid, more serviceable roofing — one that will give 
you extra years of satisfactory service. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 










































¥ THROUGH OR UNDER 





ulfsteel SUPER-DRY Roofing offers you leak- 




































@ “Black Leaf” Worm Powder fed once 
inthe mashkillsround worm. Contains 
nicotine in our special “shockless” 
form which is released onlyinthe bird’s 
intestines—right where the wormslive. 
Odorless, tasteless, not toxic to birds. 
Does not interrupt production. Easy to 
use and economical. 100 bird size post 
paid for 75c and your dealer’s name. 
“Black Leaf’? Worm Pellets—made from the 
Powder and highly effective for individual 
dosing. 100 post paid for 85c and dealer’s 


name. Powder packages contain a few 
pellets for birds off feed. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY 


Makers of 
“Black Leaf 40” 
8622 









= Men and women wanted to sell 
. le. Hair Straightener, Bleach 


wea th teen ae en 
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Sell It 
at a Profit | 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 








ATTENTION——-SAVE MONEY 


Big Bargains in Clothing for 


Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. 


A New Deal in clothing value. 
SQUARE DEAL 


9 Hester St., 


AIL ORDER HOUSE 






Turn your surplus into cash by offering it for 
sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


the Entire Family. 


Write for catalog. 





New York, N. Y. 
































The Community Handbook: Helps For | 


invaluable help to any group leader. 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quantities). Send orders to 


The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


fl 
Hilti 
| 


ral Community Leaders 


UST off the press—a complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 
240 pages are chock-full of suggestions on | 
parties, programs, good manners, games, 
stunts, first aid, parliamentary procedure, 
songs (words), camping, ete. It will be an 
And the price is only 




























“My Boy Scouts will tell you 


CALUMET IS SURE-FIRE 
FOR BAKING!” 


says Mrs. G. J. Cucullu of New_Orleans, La. 


“I’ve used Calumet 
for 15 years and swear 
by it,’’ Mrs. Cucullu 
says. ‘‘That Double- 
Action is never-fail! I 
wouldn’t think of tak- 
ing chances with 
cheaper baking powder 
-.-and even the higher- 
priced kinds don’t give 
such nice results as 
Calumet !”’ 


lls her delicious doughnuts 
ee ae a ll, thrifty proportion of Calumet. 


recipe—notice the sma 

















‘‘Croquignolles,’’ Here is her 


CALUMET DOUGHNUTS 


4 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoons Calu- 
met Baking 
Powder 

34, teaspoon salt 


extract 
2 tablespoons 


other 

Vv spoon nut- or i 

om “a. shortening 
1 cup milk 


1 cup sugar 


Sift flour once, measure, add b 
der, salt, and nutmeg, and sift 





Why is Calumet such good ‘baking 
insurance” for Mrs. Cucullu? What 
makes it so thrifty to use—just a level 
teaspoon to the cup of sifted flour in 
most recipes? Why is it so different 
from other baking powders? It’s be- 
cause Calumet combines two distinct 
leavening actions. A quick action for 


LOOK AT THE NEW CAN! A simple twist... 
and the Easy-Opening Top lifts off. 
No delay, no spilling, no broken 
fingernails! And inside there’s a 
special, convenient spoon-leveller! 


Calumet’s Full-Pound Can 


—only 25¢! Reliable Double-Acting 

Calumet is today’s bargain! The regular 

price of the full-pound can is only 25c! 

And there’s a big, new 10c can, too—a lot 

of good baking for a dime. Here are the 

lowest prices in Calumet’s history — but 
the same famous high quality! 


2 eggs, well beaten 
\/, teaspoon lemon 


melted butter 


aking pow- 
together 


times. Add sugar to ¢ggs, beating 
ae then lemon extract ——— 
ening. Add flour, alternately wit Me r 
mixing well after each peg - 
lightly on slightly floured board. Rel a 
inch thick and cut with floured 1 aa 
doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat (385 : ‘ 
until golden brown, turning frequen A 
Drain on unglazed paper. Sugar if desired. 
Makes 4 dozen small doughnuts. 

(All measurements are level.) 


the mixing bowl—set free by liquid. 
A slower action for the oven—set free 
by heat. : 

Calumet’s Double-Action is so per- 
fectly balanced and controlled that 
it produces perfect leavening — every 
time! Calumet is sent to you by 
General Foods 
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By NETTE SHULTZ 


T IS always an exciting thing to 

write or talk about foods as well 
as to prepare them. Bread is the most 
important article of food and history 
tells us of its use thousands of years 
before the Christian era. Endless are 
the possibilities and endless are the 
results which have evolved from the 
early day. recipes. 

When Mary Kindred married 
George Jernigan near Charlotte, N. 
C., in 1845 and left by wagon train 
for Mississippi, her mother gave her 
her salt rising bread recipe. 


In 1870 the Jernigans, with their 












son and daughter, moved to western 
Texas and settled on the Clear Fork 
of the Brazos River in Fisher Coun- 
ty, near where the town of Roby 
was built. 


The death of her 
old Negro mam- 
my made it neces- 
sary for Mrs. Jer- 
nigan to learn to 
cook. One day she 
found the salt ris- 
ing bread recipe 
which her mother had given her, and 
began making bread by it. She made 
her yeast by scalding 1 cup of milk 
and adding enough flour to make a 
thin batter. She kept this in a warm 
place overnight. Next morning she 
scalded 114 cups sweet milk, added 
1 tablespoon sugar, Y, teaspoon salt, 
and when just warm added 2 cups 
of flour. She beat this well, then add- 
ed the yeast started the night before. 
She beat it again and set it ina warm 
place to rise about two hours, then 
put 3 cups of sifted flour in a bowl, 
added 2 tablespoons of sugar and 4 
tablespoons of melted butter to make 
a sponge of the yeast mixture. It was 
kept warm until double in bulk (4 or 
5 hours), made into a loaf and allow- 
ed to rise until double its bulk (2 or 
3 hours) and baked in a dutch oven 
at the fireplace. Mrs. Jernigan used 
a dutch oven for several years before 
she got a kitchen stove. Her stove 
was one of the first in that section of 
the country, and boys on adjoining 
ranches who had never seen a stove, 
talked of Mrs. Jernigan’s cooking in 
a “square box.” 


Mrs. Jernigan’s daughter, Mrs.G.H. 
Richardson, used this recipe for salt 
rising bread until about 1880 when 
someone suggested that if she would 
make a gruel of meal to start her 
bread it would be easier. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson still makes salt rising bread 
with the recipe, except for the one 
change. Her recipe is:— 


the shower, 


Scald ¥, cup of meal with 2-3 cup 
of sweet milk. Put in a warm place 
and let set over night. Then scald 


Bread—the Staff of Life 


Some old “yeceipts” and modexn “xecipes” 


BREAD 


Back of the bread is the flour, 
And back of the flour, the mill, 
And back of the mill is the sun and 


And the wind and the Father's will. 
—Old German poem 


| 


1% cups sweet milk and add 1 table- 
spoon sugar, and 1 teaspoon salt. 
When just warm add 2 cups flour and 
beat well. Add cornmeal gruel, and 
beat again. Set in a warm place and 
let rise about 2 hours. (The warm 
place is generally in a pitcher set in 
warm water.) Care should be taken 
not to jar as yeast is easy to fall. Put 3 
cups of sifted flour into a mixing 
bowl and add 2 tablespoons of sugar 
and 4 tablespoons of melted shorten- 
ing. Make into sponge with the yeast. 
Keep warm until it is double in 
bulk, which requires about 24 
hours. Make into loaf. Let rise until 


What can _ bring 
the family hurry- 
ing to breakfast 
better than the 
smell of salt rising 
bread toasting? 


bulk 
to 14% 


double in 
(about 1 

hours). Bake ina 
moderate oven | 
hour. 


With the use of 
modern leavening 
agents—yeast, baking powder, and 
soda—bread is not only more easily 
made but offers an opportunity for 
greater variety. 

RAISIN NUT BREAD 

One cup sugar, | egg, 1 cup Graham 

flour, 1 cup white flour, 1 cup butter- 

milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup pecans, 

1 cup raisins, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 

spoon melted fat. 

Beat egg, add sugar, salt, and milk 
in which soda has been dissolved. 
Then add flour and nuts, raisins and 
melted fat. Beat well. Bake 45 
minutes in slow oven. 


ORANGE BREAD 

To 1¥, cups shredded orange peel 
add 1 teaspoon of soda and I cup of 
water. Boil for 5 minutes. Pour into 
colander and wash thoroughly. Add 
% cup sugar and 1 cup water. Cook 
until thick, then cool. Cream 3 table- 
spoons butter and % cup sugar. Add 
alternately 2 cups of flour mixed with 
4 teaspoons baking powder, and % 
cup sweet milk. Add 1 egg well 
beaten, then 4 cup chopped nuts and 
the cooled orange rind. Bake in 
greased 1 pound loaf pan in a mod- 
erate oven 45 minutes. 

NUT BREAD 

Three cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 4 tea- 

spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 

3 eggs, % cup sweet milk, 2 teaspoons 

butter, 1 cup nuts. 

Cream eggs and sugar, add milk 
alternately with flour that has been 
sifted with salt and baking powder. 
Beat well. Add melted butter and 
nuts. Pour into greased 1 pound 
loaf pan. Let set 15 minutes. Bake 
in oven 350 degrees 40 minutes. 
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Vacation Thrips 











for the 
Faxm Family 


“ 


...and the little road says, Come!” 

Deep in the hearts of all of us ts an almost irresistible desire 
to escape from the familiar—to leave the tedium of everyday 
life. To hear the far-off whistle of a locomotive is to feel that 
restless longing to know what lies beyond. No less a lure is 


the open road that holds a kind of highway hypnosis. 


ND so we are off to an interlude of change, to 
recapture if we may, the thrills of another 
day. For a real vacation is a matter of moods. 
Those of us who live in the valley look for the far, 
high-seeing places. We love the remote grandeur 
of the unattainable mountains. 

If the master of the household is an incurable 
fisherman, nothing less will do than some inaccessi- 
ble neck of woods and a camping party in tow. In fact, the whole 
family may find refreshment of spirit in a simple fishing trip not many 
miles away to some one of the “Little Rivers” that that delightful fish- 
erman, Henry van Dyke, loved and immortalized in prose and verse. 





To some the mere sight of sun-drenched beaches, to say nothing of 
the fun of dallying on the seashore, is the supremest of pleasure. 

This year in Texas and Arkansas Centennials, and in open high- 
ways and intriguing railroad schedules to Mexico, we have an oppor- 
tunity to learn more of the culture of the great Southwest. 

There are those who find in the sound of the rhythmic slapping and 
swishing of water a restful experience. But if beauty minus the hu- 
man element is your secret aim, that too is possible in any Southern 
State. A perfect vacation, it seems to us, should combine beauty of 
surroundings with reasonable comforts and recreational opportunities 
for the whole family. 

But whether we are in the wind-swept West or the rain-drenched 
areas, we face the problem of “carrying on” while the family is gone. 
Some Arkansas farm families have exchanged help. One family will 
take care of stock while neighbors are away in return for a similar 
courtesy. 


@ A Typical Vacation Trip 


ASs AN inspiration to those who want to take a trip but who feel the 

need of a working plan, Mrs. Lulu C. Huey, a member of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s new advisory board from Boone County, Ky., gives 
us the following suggestions based on her own experience:— 

“By truck and camping at night for two weeks, traveling 2,100 
miles sounds as if one would undergo great hardships, doesn’t it? But 
that is not the case. And surely no one ever made such a trip so cheaply. 
There were 28 of us and the cost of food and transportation was only 
$20 per person. 

“The four long seats lengthwise the truck were well padded with 
bedclothes and cushions, and a few times when the weather was cool, 
we used comforts for laprobes, and blankets around our shoulders, In- 
dian fashion. The baggage was stored snugly under the seats, and the 







food and cooking utensils were carried in a large box on top of the cab. 
There was plenty of room to move about and change groups, which 
added to the interest and sociability. We were soon acquainted and 
felt like old friends. We carried a canvas cover for the top of the truck 
when the sun was too hot, and a large tarpaulin to cover the entire truck 
in case of rain. The truck rode as smoothly as a touring car, and our 
being able to move about kept us from getting tired. We always spent 
the night near a tourist camp, so those who preferred could take cabins, 
while for those who liked sleeping in the fresh air under the stars, large 
tarpaulins were spread on the ground, then comforts and blankets, and 
we rolled up in these and slept soundly and were delighted with sleep- 
ing out of doors. In the morning we gathered around the camp fire 
and cooked our breakfast of fried apples, eggs, bacon, coffee, tea, rolls, 
and fruit. 


“T can’t tell you all the wonderful places we visited. We saw Monti- 
cello, home of Thomas Jefferson. The 32-mile ‘skyline drive’ through 
the Shenandoah National Park was wonderful beyond description. In 
Washington we visited the state buildings and other points of inter- 
est, and the next day enjoyed Mt. Vernon. Fredericksburg proved in- 
teresting. At historic Williamsburg, which has been restored by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., we went through the old Governor’s Palace. In 
the exquisite dining room with its 200-year-old table, spread with old 
linen cloth and hand-woven napkins a yard square, one could imagine 
Virginia’s colonial governor sitting down to dinner with 55 guests! 
Charleston, S. C., was the most charming (Continued on page 30) 


«Meadow Lat ks 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


HO can describe it? Who has the words 
For the liquid whistle of meadow birds 
Lifting up from the clover or stubble? 
I have searched for a word as thin as a bubble 
For a word as sparkling as a fountain, 
Or clear as an echo against a mountain ... 
And I cannot find them. I only know 
That suddenly sweet from some valley below 
There comes a sound like rain after drouth, 
As cool as iced drink to a thirsty mouth, 
With the wildness and tang of a mountain cherry 
As sweet as the scent of a meadow berry— 
But oh, there is nothing anywhere 
To describe that whistle upon the air! 


“Self-sealing ...seal as they 
cool. (No wrenches or strong arm 
methods required.) 


Quicker - « » Only 2 pieces (“self- 
sealing lid and screwband.) No 
rubber rings required. 


Less Handling . . No burnt 


fingers . Caps are screwed down 
FIRMLY TIGHT BEFORE processing. 
No additional handling or screwing 
down of caps after processing is 
completed—KERR Caps are “Self- 
sealing.” 


Safer @ Sanitary @ Sure 
Always an Air-Tight Seal. 


34 Yrs. the Winner... 
KERR Mason Jars and Caps ARE 
best ... by test. 


Musical Note tells the story... 
% instantly tested for seal. 

Know... » yes, we said 
KNOW they are properly seal- 
-ed... tap the KERR lid with a 
spoon (when the jar is cold); 

\ no food is touch- es 

ing the lid, a clear, 

high ringing note 

means a_ perfect 

seal. 


Sample 
Sent FREE 





Cut Here 
KERR MASON JAR CO. 
453 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. or 453 Main, Sand Springs, Okla. 
“Treasure Chest of Canning”. 
“Pressure Cooker Canning” 


“Sample Kerr Mason Cap” 
(fits ANY Mason Jar) 

















26 IN. HIGH 
B16, WIDE. 


TOMBSTONE ‘ 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully gpttehed, lettering free, 
freight pai Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-3 Pledment Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 





Congealed mayon- 
naise salad will tempt 
even the finicky mid- 
summer appetite. 





Suppers for Midsummer 


Memory Book Recipes 


By MARY AUTREY 


ATE afternoon on hot summer 
days finds the average house- 
keeper’s imagination at low ebb; 
hence food preparation will be en- 
tered into with more zest and inter- 
est in the early morning hours while 
the day is yet young. 

Now if ever is the accepted time to 
make the most of fruits and vegeta- 
bles in season and to serve frequently 
molded salads and frozen desserts. 
We should not overlook a main dish 
and plenty of vegetables for the noon 
meal, when most of the family may 
require their heaviest meal. Give chil- 
dren plenty of whole milk, cereal, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables. 


Sandwiches can be made early, 
wrapped in oil paper, and stored in 
the refrigerator. Fillings of minced 
ham, cottage cheese, mashed baked 
beans, and tomato and bacon are éx- 
cellent. 


A dainty sandwich filling is made 
from home-grown products, writes 
Virginia Dibbrell, Coleman County, 
Texas. Cream a pound of butter 
with 1 teaspoon extra salt, 4 tea- 
spoon red pepper, % cup chopped 
pecan meats, juice of 1 lemon, and 
Y, cup finely cut parsley. Two or 
three nasturtium leaves cut fine can 
be substituted for the parsley. Slice 
the bread thin and spread the filling 
thin. Trim each sandwich separate- 
ly with the kitchen scissors. Serve 
with iced tea for your next club meet- 
ing refreshments. 


A company supper easy to prepare 
and serve may be planned so that 
little last 
required :— 

Chilled cantaloupe 
Salmon and ‘peas Tomato aspic 
Cold sliced light bread and butter 
Fresh radishes and pickles Salad 
Fresh peach pie with cereal pastry 
Homemade fruit drink Milk 
Here is a Sunday night supper, 


minute preparation is 


most of which may be prepared early 
in the day and served cold:— 
Devilled eggs and quartered tomatoes 
Congealed mayonnaise salad 
Bread and butter 
Buttermilk sherbet Milk 
Iced tea or coffee or fruit juice 


MENU FOR CAMPFIRE SUPPER 


Crisp bacon Scrambled eggs 
Fresh tomatoes and radishes 
Bread and butter sandwiches 

Fresh fruit Watermelons 
Coffee—Milk—Fruit juice 


SALMON AND PEAS 
Cook to a smooth paste % cup 
milk and 4 cup breadcrumbs. Flake 
1 can salmon, season, add-2 table- 
spoons salmon juice. Stir into bread 
and milk, add 2 eggs beaten light, 
pour into buttered mold, bake, and 
serve with white sauce to which 1 

cup of peas has been added. 


HOMEMADE BEET DRINK 


Cut up 4 pounds beets. Boil in 
pressure cooker 30 minutes with 1 
pound seeded raisins, 3 lemons slic- 
ed, 3 pounds brown sugar, 3 yeast 
cakes. Put enough water on to make 
one gallon liquid. Hold in stone jar 
24 to 48 hours. Serve with ice. 


CEREAL PASTRY 


Roll or grind two cups corn flakes 
to yield 1 cup fine crumbs. Combine 
with 2 tablespoons each butter and 
sugar and mix well. 


BUTTERMILK SHERBET 


Take a pint of buttermilk, 4% cup 
sugar, 2 cups (cooked) rhubarb, or 1 
small can crushed pineapple. Mix 
well, put in ice tray, and freeze to 
mushy stage (about 1 hour). Take 
out and add 2 well beaten egg 
whites, put back in refrigerator, and 
leave until it freezes to right con- 
sistency. Soft peaches may be used 
instead of pineapple. 


CONGEALED MAYONNAISE SALAD 


One and ¥% cups pineapple juice, 1 

packagé lemon-flavored gelatine, dash 

cayenne, % cup thick mayonnaise 

dressing, % teaspoon worcestershire 

sauce, dash of tabasco, 1 teaspoon salt, 

1 cup grated American cheese. 

Dissolve gelatine in hot pineapple 
juice. Add seasonings, chill until 
cold and syrupy. Place in a bowl of 
crushed ice and whip with egg beater 
until fluffy and thick like whipped 
cream. Combine cheese and mayon- 
naise, and fold into gelatine. Turn 
into molds, chill until firm. Serve on 
crisp lettuce. 


PUMPKIN ICE CREAM 
Have you tried pumpkin ice 
cream? It is made in a freezer and 
the recipe is 1 cyp sugar, | pint milk, 
1 pint of whipping cream, 2 beaten 
eggs, 1 cup. pumpkin, | teaspoon of 
cinnamon, and % teaspoon of salt. 











» STARCH 
inCUBES 


EXACT MEASURE | a 


U5 


QUICKER IRONING 


FINISH 


Here’s a truly mew starch, 
absolutely different from any 

you’ve ever used. With easy-to- 
measure CUBES all muss and 
guesswork is ended. Ironing, too, 
is easier, quicker with no lumps to 
cause sticking or scorching. Clothes 
have a fine, clear finish and just the 
stiffness desired. Try Staley’s Gloss 
Starch'CUBES today. They cost no more, 


Send for your 
CLOTHESPIN APRON . 
Attractive, useful, clothespin gas 
apron given for one Cube & 
Starch box-top plus 5¢ to 
help cover handling cost. 
Supply limited. Send now. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Dept. L8, Decatur, IIL. 


Sta Our Grocer 4 
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Show lovely Fashion Frocks and take orders for 
these nationally famous dresses at factory prices. 
Elaborate style presentation furnished. Write $ 
for money-making opportunity and get wn Dresses 
your own dresses free. No invest- wy youre 


" <> OF ANY 
CKS, Ine. e ost 
Dept. JJ-165, Cincinnati, 0. FREE . 


Spe KILL ALL FLIES 


a Placed anywhere. Raley aa 
Killer attracts and k 

Gua . effective. lls feats 

| convenient — Cannot spill— 

| Willnes sall or injure anything, 

all_eeason. 20c 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER § 


Wanted wou 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility test, for 4 
S. Government Jobs, Commence $105-$175. mias 

Short hours. Common school education. List of jobs 

valuable information sent FREE. Write today. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dopt. 225-B, St. Louls, 
ee 


30 DAY = 


P/ . 
Aa}: i 
30. 
viffaot. coms not Fest ee 


PEE 
Nel. BALTIMO 
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No. 2944—A soft version of the ever popular shirtmaker 
dress in gay linen print. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 

No. 3216—This is an exceptionally attractive dress for all 
its simplicity. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 1783—Here is a frock designed for summer comfort. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2929—Such a model is particularly likable for home 
wear. Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 

No. 3402—Another shirtmaker frock but decidedly a dif- 
ferent one. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 3021—Here is an ideal ensemble for your summer 
wardrobe. The plaited collar adds a feminine touch. Sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 

No. 3285—Cool and smart is this popular princess dress. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 3194—All the little moderns are wearing play suits 
with matching dresses these days. Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 























Pattern Department, 
PRocREssive FARMER-RURALIST, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


“Enclosed please find 


eee 





Se 





es ADDRESS 


Fashion Magazine, 10c; Patterns, 10c each. 








MODERN CITY 
REFRIGERATION 


RUNS ON KEROSENE (COAL OIL) 


NO MACHINERY— OPERATES FOR FEW CENTS A DAY 








ELECTROLUX 


requires no electricity 
...no daily attention... 
no water. Brings you 
same conveniences and 
savings city homes enjoy. 


ys you choose Kerosene 
Electrolux for your home, 
you are choosing a modern re- 
frigerator that is identical in 
every important respect with 
the famous gas-operated Elec- 
trolux which has been serving 
hundreds of thousands of fine 
city homes and apartments 
during the past nine years! 
That’s why farm women the 
country over are so enthusi- 
astic about the Kerosene Elec- 
trolux ... and why it is going 
into more and more farm . 
kitchens every month! 














Modern living at its finest 


Kerosene Electrolux insures 
plenty of ice cubes at all times 
- - . keeps food perfectly the 
year round .. . makes possible 
new dishes and more interest- 
ing meals ...saves steps and 
work every day you have it. 
And the cost to run this ideal 
farm refrigerator is only a few One filling lasts a 


For you—on your farm—now! 


Plenty of ice cubes, 


k or more easy to get out 
cents a day. Se divine; 


Mail coupon below for full 
information about Kerosene 
Electrolux—also for big, free 
48-page illustrated Recipe 
Book which tells how to make 
ice cream, frozen dessert, cold 
drinks, puddings, pie, salad, 
entrées, cookies, candy, etc. 
Book contains over 150 itemis, 
including hints for celebrat- 
ing holidays and parties. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


SERVEL, Inc., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Division 
Dept. 32, 51 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Kerosene Electrolux, 
also valuable Recipe Book. 


NAME 





STREET OR R. F. D. 





TOWN 





A single wickless Temperature regulator 
glow-type burner speeds freezing 























ea is the outstand- 
ing advantage of ATLAS 
Fruit JARS. They are the 
kind you can trust. They are 
Double Tested for Strength. 
The Polariscope, a scientific 
instrument, determines 
strength under strain. Boil- 
ing water at 212°F, poured 
into jar, determines strength 
under heat. Made of clear 
crystal glass so that your 
preserves sparkle with 
natural color. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CoO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years. 


“All Styles and Sizes of 
Fruit Jars and Caps” 








New Watermelon Rind Ideas 


By MRS. E. 


4\EW persons realize what a great 
variety is possible in preserving 
watermelon rinds. At a recent ex- 
hibit in Fisher County, Texas, I was 
able to produce six varieties of pick- 
les and relishes, 16 varieties of pre- 
serves, conserves, and garnishes, and 
five varieties of crystallized rinds, be- 
sides eight candies, all made of rinds. 
Most of the recipes were obtained 
from the A. & M. College pamphlet, 
“Watermelon Rind Products” which 
is free to residents of the state, but the 
following ones are original:— 


WATERMELON RIND RELISH 

2 cups ground rind, 1 cup ground on- 

ion, 1 cup ground green pepper, 6 

pods hot red pepper. 

Cover with vinegar, add 1 cup su- 
gar, 1 teaspoon mustard, and \% tea- 
spoon celery seed. Stir well and cook 
for 30 minutes at boiling tempera- 
ture. 


For all watermelon recipes, cut off 
all red and green from the rind and 
shape as desired. Soak in lime water 
(2 pounds lime to 1 gallon water). 
Stir well and let settle, and soak rind 
overnight in the solution. Next day 
drain, rinse, and boil until tender. 


WATERMELON RIND CHOW CHOW 
2 cups ground rind, 2 cups ground 
cabbage, 1 cup ground onion, 4 tea- 
spoon crushed celery seed, 1 cup 
ground green and red pepper mixed, 
2 cups sugar, 2 sticks cinnamon, | tea- 

spoon whole éloves. 

Cover with vinegar and cook for 

30 minutes at boiling. 


Various conserves are possible 
from watermelon rind pickle and 


Cc. RECTOR 


preserves. Mix equal parts of ground 
watermelon pickle with cranberry 
sauce, and sweeten to taste for a de- 
licious pie filling. Dried apricots, 
prunes, and dates, ground with pre- 
serves make a flavorful conserve. Use 
2 cups sugar to 4 cups of the mixture, 
and cook until thick. Apple and rhu- 
barb may be combined with the pre- 
serves, or substitute raisins, or cherry 
and crystallized pineapple for the 
rhubarb. 


MUSTARD PICKLES 
1 cup melon rind cut in small squares, 
1 cup sliced onions, 1 cup other vegeta- 
bles (beans, small cucumbers, etc.) 

Scald in salty water and drain. 
Mix 3 tablespoons mustard, 4 table- 
spoons flour, 14 cups sugar, 1 green 
pepper cut fine, and 1 pint of vine- 
gar. Boil for 10 minutes, add pickles, 
boil 5 minutes, pack in hot jars, and 
seal. 

MINCEMEAT 

To 2 cups homemade or prepared 
mincemeat, add 1 cup apples, 1 cup 
melon preserves, both ground, and 1 
cup raisins. Add sugar to taste and 
cook until of the desired consistency. 

Crystallized watermelon rinds may 
be used in recipes for sandwich 


spreads instead of green tomatoes.. 


Pineapple, orange, and lemon fia- 
vored rinds may be substituted for 
candied fruits and citrons in making 
fruit cakes. It may also be ground 
fine and used in custard pies like co- 
coanut. Dates stuffed with crystal- 
lized rinds, and crystallized rinds 
dipped in fondant or chocolate make 
good, wholesome candies. 


Home Canning Hints 


By MARY ii AUTREY 


T°? PREPARE home-grown pie 
melon often called “citron” for 
use in fruit cake, slice or cut into 
cubes about four pounds of peeled 
melon. Soak for three hours in cold 
salt water (144 tablespoons salt to 2 
quarts of water). Drain, cover with 
fresh water, and simmer until trans- 
parent and slightly tender. Let cool 


become popular with farm women. 
Here is the recipe: Peel and core 
pears. Cut into strips. Grind through 
coarse plate of food chopper. To one 
quart of ground pears add one quart 
sugar and the juice of a lemon. Cook 
until clear, not pink. Just before re- 
moving from fire, sprinkle 4 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar over the top 





IT'S NO SURPRISE TO ME 

THAT KELLOGG'S LEAD 

THE WORLD. LOOK AT 
THE VALUE THEY 
GIVE You! 








Many millions of people enjoy 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes every day. 
Why? Because the women of 
America have found that no other 
corn flakes give them such flavor, 
crispness and quality — so -much 
value for such small cost. 


Kellogg’s are ready to eat, with 
milk or cream. Convenient. Eco- 
nomical., Serve them often. 

Ask your grocer for Kelloge’s 
Corn Flakes. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. Never sold under any 
other brand. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 





Flies... ants... mos- 
quitos... roaches... 
fleas... bedbugs... 
and other insects 





LOSING HAIR? 
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Stop Experimenting—Use Glover's 


For excessive Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itching 
Scalp, Baldness—use 
Glover's, the medicine 
with the clean pine tar 
odor. It has helped the 
hairofcountless menand 
women. Start today with 
Glover's Mange Medicine 
and follow with Glover's 
MedicatedSoap for thesham- 
oo. Sold at all Druggist’s. 
rt haveyour Barbergiveyou 
Glover's Treatmentregularly. 


GLOVERS 


in the liquid. Make syrup by boil- and put on a cover until steam ap- 
ing together 8 cups of water and 9 pears around edges of lid. Pack hot 
cups of sugar, cooking until thick. into clean, dry jars and seal. Process 
Add juice and grated rind of two at boiling 10 minutes. 

lemons, and a little ginger root if de- 
sired. Bring melon to boiling point 
in syrup, pack hot into sterilized jars, 
and seal immediately. This citron 
melon preserves may be used as other 
preserves in fruit cake, but does not 


NEW KIND OF &% 
| 7:\ oo ‘4 


For Jams. 
Jellies, etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JARI 
Marvelous new invention seals any 
glass or jar. Saves time—money—labor— 
materials, No wax to melt—no tin tops to boil. Perfect 
seal every time. Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 


@ Tomatoes are the best for canning 
of all the summer vegetables and 
their successful preservation depends 
upon three things: good variety, care- 
ful selection, and quick handling in 


by millions. At grocers, neighbor- 
send 10c for full-size package 


hood or 10c stores. 
to CLOPAY CORP., 1238 York Street, Cincinnati, O. 





PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Pp Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Im; Color and Beaut 
ponte Calg ned Bertone 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 





take the place of the commercial 
citron which is an important in- 
gredient in fruit cake. The. latter 
comes from a tropical fruit and is 
not the same as our home-grown 
product. 


@® A new type of pear honey has 


the canning process. It is most im- 
portant that they not be allowed to 
stand either in the hot or cold water 
in the dipping to remove the skins. 
More tomatoes sour while waiting to 
be skinned than after they get in the 
jars and this accounts for the sharp 
taste of many canned tomatoes. 





MANGE MEDICINE 
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Hearty Congratulations! 
ROGRESSIVE Farmer is 493 


to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. C. 
H. Seely, of Wakefield, Va., upon 


the celebration of their golden wed- 


ding anniversary this year. We are 
especially proud in view of the fact 





Master Farmer and On. ‘Seely 


that Mr. Seely was named Master 
Farmer in 1929, and much of the 
credit went as well to Mrs. Seely who 
has been helping him earn the title 
for the past 50 years. 


ke ke 
CHEAP PICTURE FRAMES 


(THE problem of how to frame pic- 
tures successfully but cheaply has 
been solved by Miss Olga M. Kent, 
Broward County, Fla., home demon- 
stration agent. “The pictures were a 
big success,” she writes. “It took me 
some time to decide how to mount 
them to keep the cost from being pro- 
hibitive. The most successful method 
was the use of wall board cut the size 
of the picture. Two-inch gummed 
paper was used for finishing the 
edges, and a coating of floor wax was 
applied for a protective finish. For 
additional framing we used a narrow 
molding of dried palmetto stems.” 
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TWENTY TRADES 
WE HAVE long felt that a suc- 


cessful housewife must needs be 
a versatile one, but we had not real- 
ized that as many as 20 different 
trades would be necessary. It would 
be interesting to know our readers’ 
point of view as-to the 20 trades you 
feel a farm woman needs most to 
know. We will pay $5 for the best 
300-word article submitted on the 
subject before September 1. 
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AUNT HET SAYS- 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“The mother counts most. When Helen 
died, folks asked how many children she 








left; but when her husband died, they just 


bic | asked how much money he left.” 









If you use modern power,farming equipment extensively on your 
farm, as well as your all-important passenger car, you are natur- 
ally vitally interested in maximum dependability and economy of 
operation. Any tests you may care to make will reveal that cars, 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG, TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


Welt wiles 3 
OM 


trucks, tractors and stationary engines will run better and more 
economically when equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. Install 
Champions in your power farming equipment and in your car 
for more power, economy, longer life and greater dependability. 
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When answering an advertisement always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.” 
Then our advertising guarantee protects you. 











BONNIE BRAE YARNS Th¢ finest 


quality hand- 
Save by buying 





knitting yarns. Free samples. 
direct from 
BONNIE BRAE YARN CO., Dept. 7, Lansdowne, Penna, 











A Million Miles from Nowhere... 
in the Dark 


‘“‘It’s Spooky to be 
Helpless in the Dark 
in Bandit Country,’’ 
. says Albert Williams 





“Imagine the roughest mountain road you 
ever saw,” writes Albert Williams. “Recall 
the loneliest spot you were ever in; the 
things you have read of beasts and bandits 
in Old Mexico, and you have the midnight 
setting in which the generator of my car 


EVEREADY 

BATTERIES 

ARE FRESH 

BATTERIES 
. 


ONE REASON WHY 
THEY LAST LONGER 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., INC., 30 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


chose to blow up. The thought of a night 
in that wild mountain pass gave us the 
shudders. 

“It flashed upon me out there in the dark 
that here was another ‘Critical Moment.’ 
Of course! My big Eveready, full of fresh 
Eveready batteries was the answer. 

“So I sat on a front fender holding our 
improvised headlight while my partner 
drove through the wild and rocky night to 
daybreak and breakfast. 

“‘New York seemed a million miles away 
that night...and I thought how lucky 
it was those batteries were fresh when I 
bought them a month or more before.” 



































J) CAN UNDERSTAND 
THAT BATTERIES LOSE 
<1 THEIR PEP AS THEY | 

meDRY OUT ON THE 

SHELF, BUT 
I'M WONDERING 
"}] HOW EVEREADY CAN 





“{1F YOU COULD STAND 
{BEHIND THIS COUNTER | ; 
i |_FOR A DAY You'D 

— UNDERSTAND THAT. 
‘1 PEOPLE HAVE AWAY | 
1 OF FINDING OUT FOR | \ | 
+] THEMSELVES WHICH 
- | PRODUCTS GIVE THE 
| BEST ‘SERVICE. 









" [YOU MEAN YOU SELL MORE} > © 
EVEREADY BATTERIES? 






























MORE? WHY MAN, | SELL 
AS AND 6 TIMESAS MANY |\ 
EVEREADY BATTERIES AS 
100 OF ANY OTHER MAKE! 
.. | THAT'S WHY EVEREADY CAN 
OATE THEIR BATTERIES... 
-- AND MEAN IT. 






























































METAL 
ROOFING 
\__—sBUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\, Protect your buildings from 

fire, Rowing. wind and 

bt -Sweather before advancing 

‘costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWARDS | MANUFACTURING co. 


825-875 6uTLe CINCINNATI, ONO 


EDWARD 








TELLS WHAT YOU 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 






AND THE 


CENTENHIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


A “Pictorial Parade of Texas” 
Beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet with 
more than 150 photographs from all over 
Texas. Get this pre-view of the Lone Star 
state before you make your vacation trip to 
Texas. It will be sent FREE. Mail the coupon. 


See Texas Now! 


Texas is host to the nation’s vacationists. 7 
gigantic $25,000,000 Cent E iti 
Dallas is breaking a 
expectations for attend- 
ance records. America 
has proclaimed it the 
most beautiful, most in- 
teresting exposi- 
tion ever held in 
this country. See 
it all, then travel 
to other parts 
of Texas for 
equally interest- 
ing celebrations. 
All Texas is on 
Parade. 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL u-D 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 





Name. 








Address 


City. 
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4 ING UP, RUTH, SINCE 


é ‘VES ” 





Be te 


FRIEND SAYS, “LAVA SOAP’’— RUTH SAYS, 


oS PES 
Ras 














1 YOU CAME TO TOWN. 





WISH HE'D TRY 
WASHING UP— I'VE 
NEVER SEEN SUCH | 
GRIMY KNUCKLES. 
st S 














SURE, LAVA SOAP 
| WILL TAKE OFF 
-| THAT TRACTOR 

GREASE—OR ANY 
OTHER GRIME 








ALREADY! I'LL USE 
LAVA ALWAYS, NOW. 








YOU'RE RIGHT! Say—) 
MY HANDS ARE CLEAN | 



































GRIME NEARLY WRECKED 
THAT ROMANCE. 


: a es a 
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{ AND JUST THINK, KNUCKLE \ 
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LAVA SOAP 








PROTECTS THE SKIN 





KNUCKLE GRIME— 


End it with 
Lava Soap! 


Lava gets dirt that cther soaps can’t 


Its quick, thick lather gets the 
" surface dirt. 
Its finely powdered pumice 
" gets the ground-in dirt. 
Its glycerine and soothing 


" oils are good for the hands. 


A Procter 
& Gamble Product Be 








GETS 


THE DIRT... 


























Utility DeLuxe 
Wincharger Wincharger 
if purchased if purchased 
’ with Zenith with Zenith 
Radio Radio 


$10.00 $4500 


of their own Zenith experience. 

As a result of Zenith’s unparalleled success in this field, numerous imitatio 
we ’ ns 

are on the market. . . claiming of course to be “just as good.” 


Today they offer you “experiments” . . . Zenith offers you ‘“‘experience” 
. « « the experience of your own neighbors—your friends. 


Europe, South America or the Orient every day or your money back 


The above simple guarantee has appeared in Zenith national advertisements 
for over two years—and to date Zenith has not 
been called upon to return a single penny. 

Get city performance with the Zenith Farm Radio 
--.and never forget—you can run your Zenith Farm 

dio day and night, year in and year out, without 
sending the battery out for recharging. 50c a year is 
a high estimate of power operating cost. 

_ Make sure of the genuine. . . look for and insist upon 
the name Zenith on the radio set you buy...they don’t 
cost more but they do give you more for your money. 


SEE THE ZENITH DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY... or. 
coupon below for prices, information and dealer's name 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 


ONLY THE GENUINE 


(ENT ADIO OFFERS YOU 
THIS GREAT ADVANTAGE 


Last year Zenith first introduced the Farm Radio with Frepower from the 
air... for unwired homes. Today homes without power lines all over America 
are enjoying their Zenith Radios. . . many of these sets have been in use for 
over a year. Their owners know all about Zenith performance. 


50c A YEAR POWER OPERATING COST 


has proven itself, Folks right in your section can tell you the facts right out 


.. mail the 


for 21 years makers of fine radios 








NE! 


Send this coupon —— <=» ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


3620 Iron St., Dept. 328, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


© Check here if you have high-line electricity. 












© Good summer pick-up work, 
which will soon result in a useful bev- 
erage set, or individual doilies, as you 


wish. These doilies are especially 
adaptable to use when cooling bever- 
ages will be served on many shaded 
front and side porches this summer. 





To Sew a Fine Reiai 


By BETTY JONES 





Sailor Suit (Size 16) 


@ What girl wouldn’t a-sailing 
go over life’s stormy seas with 
such an outfit as this—home knit? 
Things nautical are in the height of 
fashion. Navy blue and white with 
red scarf tie may be used in the 
development. 





Instructions for knitting sailor suit in 
size 16, and crocheting beverage set 
may be obtained for 3 cents each. Send 
orders to Home Department, Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











A Vacation for the Farm Family 


(Continued from page 25) 


city we visited, and our return drive 
through the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains was perhaps the most enjoy- 
able of all. We also saw Norris Dam, 
Cumberland Gap, Middlesboro, and 
Cumberland Falls.” (The falls pic- 
tured on page 25 are the Cumberland 


Falls.—Editor.) 


Mrs. Huey certainly presents a fas- 
cinating picture of a $20 summer va- 
cation and will no doubt make many 
readers set out to try to work up a 
similar travel party. But if it is im- 
possible to get up a party, two or 
three families of friends or kinsfolk 
may map out a vacation trip togeth- 
er. Or a quieter trip may be taken 
just by the farmer and his wife. They 
may visit friends or kinsfolk, attend 
the farm and home week at the state 
agricultural college, or go to moun- 
tain, seashore, or fishing place. 

And in the last extremity, those of 
us who have to stay at home may yet 
get a touch of the vacation spirit if 
we arrange somehow to ease up on 
the strain of daily work, and take 
more time for rest, reading, games, 
music, and radio. We might even 
find unexpected pleasure in getting 
better acquainted with our bird 
neighbors such as Mrs. Crowell cele- 
brates in charming verse on another 
page, or even in re-reading some fa- 
vorite book of other years. The most 
important feature of vacation per- 
haps is not the place at which we take 
it, whether far or near, but the spirit 
of change, rest, and relaxation. 


@ In Eastern Virginia 
BIT of travel I myself did re- 


cently may be worth noting. 
To travel on Eastern Virginia roads 
in early summer, is to be rewarded 
by lovely vistas through rows of aged 


boxwoods to deep cool woods be- 
yond, borders of myrtle and dwarf 
boxwood or periwinkle or the cab- 
bage rose, gnarled old mulberry trees 
that grow from the center outward, 
lacy mimosa trees, chirping wrens, 
white paling fences, brass door 
knockers, odors of spicy boxwood 
and all but overpowering honey- 
suckle running on every hedgerow. 

Staying close to the James River 
we find a road of stirring memories, 
and nearby old historic homes, some 
small and dignified, others stately 
and magnificent. We pass Green- 
way, the birthplace of President Ty- 
ler, and Bassett Hall, his later home; 
Shirley, home of the wife of General 
Robert E. Lee; Berkeley, home of 
William Henry Harrison; Turkey 
Island, home of the Randolphs; and 
Sherwood Forest, Tyler home to the 
present day. 


se He oe 


TWO HOME HINTS 
“Po REMOVE hot jars easily and 


safely from the pressure cooker, 
place a piece of inner tube over the 
top of the jar. The heat does not 
penetrate nor will it slip if the rough 
edge is placed toward the jar,” says 
Mrs. W. J. Minter, member of the 
Meadowbrook Home Demonstration 
Club, Love County, Tex. “Another 
piece of the tube may be used to hold 
the jar while the lid is tightened with 
the first piece.” 


@ To make prints and magazine 
covers look like oil paintings, paste 
pictures wet on burlap and apply a 
coat of shellac, suggests Mrs. Eunice 
F. Gay, home demonstration agent 
of Brevard County, Fla. This would 
be a very good activity for summer 
campers. 
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Fre ‘reckles 


Ste can ig rd those pee Cheam 
rassing freckles quickly an surely i in 
theprivacy of yourroom. Your friends 
will wonder how you did it. Stillman’s. 
Freckle a po apd egg while 
ou slee eaves the skin 

pe 4 cat eeset, the com- 50° 
plexion fresh and clear. « 


Pi i ftiples 


Si one tllrrrare nqaevd Getone can get 
rid of yours—have a clear skin 
again with Stillman’s Actone. It’s 
guaranteed to give you satisfaction. 
Takes only a few seconds to apply — 
then. immediately becomes 

invisible. Write today for $ ] 
folder “‘Pimples removed” . . 


Stillman’'s 


*AT ALL DRUG STORES® 





FREE BOOKLETS ON REQUEST 
THE STILLMAN CO., Dept. 167, Aurora, IL 











Enjoy the smoothest, 
of shaves with a 
Middlebrooks Razor. 
stop shaving expense. 
Hone, all three sent C€.0.D., 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
Tefunded. 
mW for this outfit today—a card will 








a 


=] MONUMENT BE 
_ - 
















All three 
only $1.95, postpaid. 
coolest and easiest 
-year-guaranteed 
Get this outfit and 
Razor, Strop and 
$1.95. 


Thousands of pleased users. 


B. W. Middlebrooks Co., 


Ise 2! 


Dept. 10, Barnesville, Ga. 





saving. Latest assorted Colors. Newest 
patterns for dresses. Our finest quality. 
le; vey postman 97c 
Ie SEND NO MONEY Pry postman 97c 
Ree J delivery charge. 20 ward bundle $1.29 
7.72 2{ postage paid, money wih “e, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed of mon back 
Sastenn TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept.P-46, Greenfield,Mass. 








ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’ t. neglect it! Don’t give 


ue ry a week’s free test 
teed a mild, soothing, guaran- 
treatment, which _ 30 years has been giving 
wena sufferers their ‘First © Night’s Rest.” 
te tod “OR postal will do. Addr 
SARRABAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park SEDALIA, MO. 
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Who Should Propose ? 


@ Here are the prize-winning letters 
in the “Should a Woman Propose?” 
contest. These letters win $5 each, 
having been selected from the many 
hundreds for the first prize on the 
affirmative and on the negative sides 
of the question respectively. 


By All Means! 
ERTAINLY, if she wishes to. 


Surely woman should have an 
equal right with man in selecting her 
life partner. If you go shopping, you 
are supposed to make your own selec- 
tions. In the great market place of 
life is there any good reason why a 
woman should have to accept what- 
ever comes to her, or do without? 

Women possess more intuition 
than men. Therefore marriages re- 
sulting from proposals by women 
should average more congenial than 
those from proposals by men. 

It may be argued that the natural 
vanity of man would cause a wom- 
an’s proposal to be lightly considered. 
While this might be true in some 
instances, especially at the beginning 
stages of a new custom, the right 
kind of man would feel too highly 
honored by a good woman’s proposal 
to treat it lightly, regardless of his 
decision. 

There is a natural longing in the 
human heart for love and compan- 
ionship. Possibly some men would 
make good husbands who are too 
shy or retiring to take the initiative. 
If the custom for women to propose 
were established, it should result in 
fewer men and women leading lone- 


ly lives. F. H.W. 


Let George Do It! 


REGARDLESS of how much you 

like him and no matter what 
kind of a glamorous glow the moon 
casts over his faults, let the man pro- 
pose! Even though the roses have 
never smelled so sweet, come down to 
reality, put on your specs, and look in- 
to the future. Just visualize this same 
gallant hero, all reared back in patch- 
ed overalls, saying, “Children, this is 
the place your ma asked me to marry 
her.” Red wouldn’t be the color of 
your face and you'd feel, oh, so morti- 
fied, because he’d be telling the truth! 
However, this wouldn’t be the first 
time this subject would have been 
brought up. 

But let’s think of the present for 
awhile. Suppose you were to walk up 
to your Prince Charming and say, “I 
think your eyes are beautiful. Will 
you marry me?” Then, just suppose 
he were to answer with a superior 
smile, “No, a thousand times, no!” 
The moon would go behind a cloud, 
the roses would smell bitter, and 
you'd say with me, “Let the man 
propose.” Little Hattie. 


@ Billie: Why don’t you avail your- 
self of the opportunity to get free 
training as you suggested? I think 
it would be a far better course to 
work toward making yourself inde- 
pendent, since you are so unhappy at 
home. I have often pleaded the cause 
of girls who are allowed no freedom 
of choice, nor privacy, but I am 
afraid no words of mine could cor- 
rect the situation, so the best you can 
do is to learn to support yourself. 


REGULAR-PRICED GASOLINE 
SETS NEW ECONOMY RECORD 


IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, TEST 





Here’s official proof that 70 octane gasoline, 
used in a high compression tractor, 
means more work per gallon. 


The first tractor with an engine 
designed for 70 octane (regular) 
gasoline to go through the Ne- 
braska test — set a new record for 
fuel economy. It was the new high 
compression Minneapolis-Moline 
Model KT (HC). 

Several tractor manufacturers 
are announcing high compression 
equipment to take advantage of 
the anti-knock quality of present 
day regular gasolines. Many farm 
machinery authorities expect all 


tractor engines of the future to 
offer the low costs per acre and 
added power that these high com- 
pression gasoline engines deliver. 

Copy of test No. 249 is printed 
below. Compare these figures with 
the figures for your tractor. See 
your dealer about equipment to 
give you the extra power and 
the savings of high compression. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 


ting, New York City, manufacturers of anti-knock 
fluids for premium and regular gasolines. 








¥ OF A—AGRICULTURAL 
Dates of test: March 30 to April 10, 1936. Ni ont wall Coen ae 
ame 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Manufacturer's rating: NOT RATED. 


per 
hour 





Tractor Test No. 
SM fein City KTA (HC). M 


"—AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LINCOLN 
lo. £49 
- Moline Power L Co. 

































































Fuel Consumption 
Draw Ss) C Sli Water ‘Temp. 
BP. es wae shaft =. Cal HP. Ths. <A Barometer 
. per speed ive L. hour Cool- Inches 
hour R.P.M. heels HP. air 
— "% four ri hour Sour os | re cd 
STEEL WHE TESTS F & G MAXIMUM LOAD 
7 
1 
TEST H RATED soae. Ten HOURS. Second GEAR. 
[2395 J] 2601 | 346 | 1182 771 0795 | 0000 | 109 | 68 |  eaere J 
FUEL mae % Four HOURS. Third GEAR. 
[ 2.76 | i788 | 406 | iii | 0393 | 3006 | 705 | 0869 | 0000 | 167 | 6S | 28800 J 





RUBBER TIRES 








137 
a ae 


07 
RN ae led 
<a | a | | ° 
FUEL ECONOMY TEST. Four HOURS. Second GEAR. 





TEST G OPERATING MAXIMUM LOAD. 
115 a 
a 9 





























l 14.89 L_i7oe J 3.28] 1153 i! 06.56 1.833 8.12 0.754 
FUEL ECONOMY TEST. Four HOURS. Third GEAR. 

{ 19.64 ae. oe ee 8.46 0.725 0.000 | iss] 6S Tt eo 
Rated RP. 
MOTOR: Make—Own, Serial No. 62787 a yg vertical, Head—I, Mounting—Crankshaft Bore and stroke—4}4" x 6”, M.— 
1150, Port Diam. Valves: Inlet— Tnlet—134", 135", ce ine at, Pece et R.P.M.—#22, Basch, det 8 Carburetor-— 

Bea oe CHASSIS. yt Pa ee y ee Poy tN, 
Advertised speeds, miles per hour: 2:28, Second—3.25, Third <4 6, Revere i, Sia Drive wba Face—10” Type Spee. 
Ne. per wed 5 age SA a Place; Extenaen time ‘Width 6", aaa ny Oe high x 2” face, Rubber: Drive whee) tires—12.78" 5 26°, Air = 26”, Air 
pressure—16 pounds, . premure 96 pound, W aL AND Ot wheel—4, ao weight—560 

Total weight as tested (with 5225 Rubber 6230 onda) FUEL rosea aR, (68-10 octane), Weight 
pounds, Ol: SALE. No, 20, ‘The oil wan drained once at the end of the test. Fotal ¢ ‘Total Assined from moter 1.Abt gallons, Total 
BEpAas AND EERE ENTS 
a eee murs hoger and without B and F were made mate with 

epee Sere boerved dete Te Ayre 
Tests D, A wegen gees apy ting sei poo ek an ee as eesemennee, 00% J. lo Ae sating codes. 
Sea level ( ares 8 Bat 48-7 (Bad oor. on 

on 

‘Drawbar based on results of 

“Deering bamed sr rp offen inl whan «srs boven tus en ty te incre, eng t tome cma whare the 100% maximo 
setting was used throughout the 





Wa e‘undemiqned,erndy tht oe above la re und correct apart foal tc tt No. 48 
E. BRACKETT, C. W. SMITH, L. W. HURLBUT, Board of Tractor Test Bugineers. 


CARLTON L. ZINK, Engincer-in-charge. 








It pays to buy GOooD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 














yt STANT 


Coleman 


SELF-HEATING 


and'iet gbts instantly. You d don't hs mart have to = 
an instan ou don” ve 
mateh ins tere: fingers. 
The on Reman ‘heats in ee is quickly penty 
for use. Entire ng ow surface is 
int the hottest. Maintains its heat even for 
fast worker. Entirely celf-heating. Operates 
for 4%¢ an hour. You do your ironing with less 
effort, in one-th' ird less time. Be sure your next 
A the genes ox Instant-Lighting Coleman. 
It’s the iron e wants. t's a@ wonder- 
ful time ona Loe cow a ae like it. The 
Coleman is the jay to iron. 


RO for FREE Folder and Full Detalts. 

















‘The Colemanisa 
uine Instant Lighting 








































THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. PG315, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 
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Pedigreed 
Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 


pedigree of the goods you buy! 
Buy Advertised Goods 





















CHICK 


Hatching Experience. Circular Free. 


of Modern Quality. All parent stock 
Blood-Tested. Large Type White 
Legherns, $6.00; B’d Rocks, $6.50; 
R. I. Reds, $7.00; New Hampshire Reds, $8.00. 27 Years’ 


STOP 
WASTING 
CATTLE FEED! 


Cut feed costs 25% 
with F-M 
Hammer Mill 


Model 320 
illustrated 
complete with 


hand feed table 


only 


72 


f. o. b. factory 


Other sizes from 
$47.50 to $207.00 


Hammers Guaranteed for 2 Years! 


Grind your own feed this year! Save money 
by stopping waste due to incomplete 
mastication of whole feed by your live 
stock. Save 20 out of every 100 bushels 
with a Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill. 
Grinds either small grains or roughage 


... Saves you time and money... 
fattening costs . 


lowers 
.- will pay for itself out 


of savings. The only mill carrying a 
2-year hammer guarantee. Mail coupon 
today for free booklet. It will give you 


complete information and 


show you 


how you can keep feeding costs down. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 8361 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me your book on Feed 
Grinders. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HAMMER MILLS 


Seeeeeeeease: 








Kills 


Vv 
ries, mosquitoes V 


AND oTweR FLYING insects 
QUICKER V 


(<r 
Bee Brand Insect Spray con- ey 
tains 47% more pyrethrins : 
—the most important insect- 
killing ingredient. Highest 
Quality—New Lower Price. 


with Bee Brand Insect 
It kills 32% 
quicker. McCormick 
Sales Co., Baltimore. 


Powder. 


Laundry Helps for ianlsinie 


AUNDERING of 
clothes may make or 

mar one’s appearance, but 
good laundering results do 
not come as mere accidents. 


Labor-saving devices 
such as a washing machine, 
ironing machine, wringer, 
ironing boards, drying 
racks, good tubs, boilers— 
all of these are worth con- 
sidering for work which 
comes with relentless regu- 
larity every week. 


Good methods count too. 
Hard water is a problem to 
be grappled with in many 
sections, but may finally be 
conquered if one has per- 
sistence. Sometimes mere 
boiling will soften it suff- 
ciently, but if not, we rec- 
ommend this homemade 
washing fluid:— 

To prepare at home 
enough washing fluid for 
bleaching to last several 
months, place one can of 
powdered lye, 2 ounces of 
borax, and 2 ounces of dry 
ammonia in an earthen or 
granite vessel. Then add 
two ounces of turpentine 
to six quarts of boiling 
water and pour over 
the dry ingredients. When cool, 
store in glass jars. 


In testing this recipe, it will be 
found that the quantity required de- 
pends’ on the water with which it is 
used. Add a measured quantity of 
the preparation to a gallon of water 
and then see if by stirring it will 
make soapsuds. If curds form in- 
stantly, add the solution until suds 
form freely, using the least quantity 
of lye solution to get this result. The 
preparation shou'd be added to the 
water and then boiled for 15 minutes 
before clothes are put into the boiler, 
or it can be stirred into cold water 
and allowed to stand overnight. In 
the latter case, a slight scum might 
appear on the surface of the water 


and this should be skimmed off. 
Sort Your Clothes First 


Assort clothes into groups, colored 
and white, and then assort again ac- 
cording to degree of soil. Colored 
clothing that may fade should be 
washed with a mild soap, rinsed, and 
hung in the shade. 


Make starch before starting laun- 
dry work. Starched clothes wrinkle 
and muss less than unstarched ones 
and give a crisp, cool appearance. 

Squeeze fine fabrics through warm 
mild soapsuds two or three times if 


By MARY 
AUTREY 


necessary. Rinse well, roll 
in a towel and press. 


Handle knit wear gently, 
wash in lukewarm mild 
soapsuds, and shape by lay- 
ing on a flat surface and 
shaping to the original 
measurements of the gar- 
ment. 


To make ironing easier 
we pass on these “laundry 
wrinkles” from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home _ Eco- 
nomics: 

When you are wringing, 
shake each piece straight 
and smooth as it comes out 
of the rinsing water, and 
put it smoothly through the 
rolls of the wringer. They 
will be easier to iron. 


Hanging on Line 


The way clothes are hung 
on the line makes a lot of 
difference. Don’t hang 
sheets, pillow slips, or tow- 
els by the corners. Fold 
sheets right side out, hem 
to hem, then place on the 
line so the hemmed edges 
hang over 8 to 12 inches. 
The sheet is squared off, 
easy to fold, and doesn’t 
really need any ironing, al- 

though you can press the hems if 
you like. Apply the same idea to 


pillow slips and towels. 


Hang shirts and plain dresses up- 
side down, more fragile frocks on a 
wooden hanger pinned to the line. 
If you can hang clothes outdoors, 
breezes help to reduce wrinkles. 
When you put the dry laundry in 
the baskets, fold it smoothly. When 
you sprinkle and roll up, be sure each 
piece lies smooth and isn’t rolled too 
tight. 

Finally, don’t iron a thing you 
don’t have to. Many pieces don’t 
need pressing at all if you wring 
them flat and hang them straight. 
Wash cloths, Turkish towels, even 
tablecloths and doilies can be found 
that need no ironing—made of cot- 
ton crepe or seersucker. Seersucker 
is more popular than ever for bed- 
spreads and curtains, for play clothes 
for children, and sports clothes for 
grown-ups. If seersucker dries 
smooth, you don’t need to iron it. 
Net window curtains and knitted 
fabrics need no ironing. Try hang- 
ing curtains up while damp, with an 
extra rod run through the lower 
hem. Never iron stockings, silk 
or cotton, or sweaters or knit dresses. 
Dry them flat, gently pulling them 
to proper size and shape as they dry. 


You do just one thing 
New Improved CERESAN — and this 
effective dust treatment does four! The 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and many 
Experiment Station authorities recom- 
mend it. 
gives protection against both seed-borne 
and soil-borne smut —a way to better 
yields. Even on clean seed the average 
increase has been 1.13 bushels an acre. 


monoven CERESAN fi 
HELPS WHEAT GROWERS 


1. Checks Seed 
Rotting ~ 


2. Reduces Seedling 
Blight 


3. Controls Stinking Smut 
4. Improves and Increases Yields 


treat seed with 
New Improved CERESAN 


Easier to apply. One-half ounce per 


bushel — costs 2 cents. No drill damage. 
Controls covered smut and stripe of 
BARLEY, and smuts of OATS — often 
increasing both stands and yields. 


One Ib., 75¢; 5 lIbs., $3.00.:Send a 


postcard for Cereal Pamphlet and free 
blueprints — how to make a rotary or 
gravity treater from an old oil drum. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 


TREAT SEED EVERY YEAR—IT PAYS 





The improved Buckeye 
Copperized Metal Silo. 

ade of special copper- 
bearing steel. This means 
better ensilage, less work, 
less upkeep, more farm 
profits. Easiest siloto buy, 
ship, erect, fill, feed from, 
and take care of. Can be 
erected ina fewdays’time 
without special tools or 
help. Will last a lifetime. 


FREE 
== BOOKLET 


THOMAS & ARMSTRONG DIV. 


Lamneck Products, Inc. 
'4220- he \ae Columbus, Ohio 











Free for Asthma 


and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your 
eyes water and nose discharges con- 


U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 

MEN — WOMEN. Common 

School Education necessary. 

Write immediately for free 

32-page book, with list of po- 

sitions obtainable and partic- 

ulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. M252, Rochester, N. Y. 

QUILT PIECES Brad new 

' large prints, 


Pe. fast colors, 2 pounds (l5yds.) only 
 69c plus 





tinuously, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not 
Bots Pom Poautiful alle - velvets, 2::| aeons abandon hope but send today for 

Oy 10’ spools, thread tree tions (size 16) Send orders for any of the above this free trial. It will cost you noth- 
Aq ~ iy sem Geet. Sent Beverage Set, crochet items to Home Department, Pro- ing. Address 
Be, JAY CEE REMNANT instructions 3 cents gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Frontier Asthma Co., 256-A Frontier — 
‘ i. Desk 4, Hon. bil. ‘ : : G2 Ty - PS an fi NB 


HOMEMAKERS’ 


CANNING 


HELPS 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Picnic Meals 
HOUSE PLANS 
Architect’s standard plans and speci- 
fications for 3-room, 4-room, 5- 
room, 6-room, 7-room, and 8- 
room houses $1.50 each 


Recipes for Midsummer 3 cents 
Canning 
NEEDLEWORK 


Suggestions for Children’s 
Clothes 


Sailor Suit, knitting instruc- 





3 cents 
'w cents postage. 


3 cents 




















free 





ma 















By SALLY 


GTYLES in make-up are just as 
definite as styles in hairdressing 


or hats! If you can’t quite accept 


| that statement, think back five years 


or so ago when you probably used a 
good bit of rouge spread pretty well 
over your cheeks, and only a tiny 
“smidgin” of lipstick; when you reg- 
ularly bought “naturelle” or “flesh” 
powder and didn’t mind looking 
“powdered.” 


Summer 1936 offers very definite 
make-up style trends. The most no- 
ticeable are these. (1) Darker, more 
creamy powder, applied to give a 
naturally lovely unpowdered effect. 
(2) Less rouge—just enough to avoid 
actual paleness—placed rather high 
up toward the upper cheek bones and 
temple. (3) More lipstick, a bit more 
cebviously applied than was formerly 
allowable. (4) Brighter, clearer-ton- 
ed rouges and lipstick that lean away 
from bizarre purplish and orange 
tones and toward pure red. 


Darker Powder More Becoming 


That “style trend-No. 1” embraces 
all the ranges of face powder ‘tints 
from natural skin tones to deepest 
sun tans. Natural skin, except that 
of very fair blondes and red-heads, 
has much more yellow or cream color 
in it than is ordinarily realized and 
therefore powders containing these 
tints are more universally flattering 
than “pink” powder. “Darker” pow- 
der means darker than your com- 
plexion. When you use powder 
lighter than your complexion you 
may look whitewashed and lose the 
natural effect now demanded by 
Dame Fashion. 


No matter how much wise girls 
may desire the golden brown sun 
tan that is now the mode, they no 
longer flirt with Old Sol to get it. 
However much they may bake their 
slim young bodies (though that isn’t 
wise except in moderation), they pro- 
tect their faces from the sun, and get 
their sun tanned complexion by the 
camouflage of sun tan powder! 


—— 


OUT “ MISS DIXIE S$ BA NDBOX 


4\ 


CARTER 





Summer Make-Up Bows to Fashion 


If tan’ you must, smooth on sun 
tan oil that sifts out the burning 
(actinic) sun rays so that tanning 
takes place without burning. This 
is less hard on the complexion than 
actual burning, but complete protec- 
tion of the face is better. Most girls 
nowadays use sun tan oil or cream on 
their bodies, too, when they wear 
swim suits, because they have learn- 
ed that sunburn may be both painful 
and dangerous. 


Tan Without Sun 


But to get the sun tanned effect, 
with no real tan at all, use powder. A 
dry powder alone hardly suffices. 
When your powder is much darker 
than your skin—in fact nearly al- 
ways—you need a foundation or base 
which may be either a cream, a lo- 
tion, or a liquid powder, and these 
look best if they are tinted, too. 
Liquid powders are increasingly 
popular because they give a very 
smooth, natural appearance. Some 
girls make their own liquid powder 
by mixing face powder with skin 
tonic, astringent, or lotion and “shak- 
ing well before using.” However, 
these mixtures are less smoothly 
blended than the ones professionally 
made for the purpose. 


Keeping the make-up on in sum- 
mer is a problem, especially in Dixie. 
When the usual powder bases fail, 
you either have to make up your 
mind that constant retouching of 
your make-up is necessary, or you 
have to “go natural” without pow- 
der, or you can try this hint that 
sometimes works when nothing else 
will. When at home, after cleansing 
your face, keep patting it with a 
large pad of cotton wrung out of ice 
cold astringent. When preparing to 
go out, apply your make-up while 
your face is still damp from the as- 
tringent, but not wet enough to form, 
a dough-like mixture. Your skin is 
then cool and fresh and especially re- 
ceptive to the powder, which adheres 
longer than you’d think possible. 
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FARM RADIO WITR EVERY 
= gg FEATURE or ue BEST CITY RADIO! 


Sentinel 


OFFERS YOU SO MUCH AT SUCH 


AMAZINGLY ON sina 


4% PRICES START AT *29.25 COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 


See these new Sentinel Radios! You'll be amazed at their efficiency— 
their magnificent tone quality! The finest “city” radio offers no better per- 
formance—no more convenience—no more beauty than these outstanding 
1937 radios. 

ESPECIALLY DESIGNED DYNAMIC SPEAKER is used on all models, 
reproducing every note of music in rich, glorious tone. 

TEL-EYE TUNING—The mysterious new feature that tunes distant 
stations with hairline accuracy. 

NEWEST CABINET DESIGNS—Latest Style horizontal table cabinets 
and consoles of superlative beauty. 

FOREIGN RECEPTION—Europe, Asia, Australia, Latin America—the 


twist of your finger, and Sentinel whisks you around the world. 


A COMPLETE LINE at AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES—Fourteen Sen- 
tinel Models—for 2, 6, and 32 volt operation,—from $29.95 to $89.50 (six 
under $50.00)—A model for every farmer however 
limited his purse! 

Built by The Pioneer of Farm Radio—thousands of 
Sentinel Farm Radios are in use today, giving 
superlative service. Sentinel has built battery radios 
since 1920,—America’s oldest Farm Radio manufac- 
turer. Ask your neighbor about Sentinel! Compare 
the values you are offered! Sentinel will surely be 
your choice! See your Sentinel Dealer Today! 





Buy a genuine 
$44.50 De Luxe 
Windcharger 
at Factory 
Prices,ora 
Farm Powr 
Gas Engine 
Generator at 
substantial savings. Send the cou- 
pon for full information FREE! 


Sentinet 


RADIO CORPORATION 


2222 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 






SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION, 

Dept. PF, 2222 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me FREE, complete information on the marvelous new 
Sentinel Farm Radio. Also full details about special Windcharger 
and Farm Powr offer. 

NAME 


ADDRESS... 
sme cee 


CHICAGO-ILLINOIS 











Recleaned Seeds Save You 





Six separations in the cleaning of Wood’s Red Clover seeds are 


pictured. The center circle shows the plump, thoroughly 
cleaned seed, you secure when you insist on Wood’s Tested 
Seeds. 

The other segments show the weed seeds, imperfect, light 
weight seed, trash and foreign matter removed in the five 
cleaning operations. When you buy Wood’s Seeds, you receive 
results of over fifty years of seed cleaning and selection experi- 
ence—a service that is unsurpassed in America today. 





For August and early September planting, we suggest 
and offer 





-— 


C] Freckles; Tan, and Sunburn 
( Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
O Beauty Care for Eyes and Brows 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND SUNBURN 


URTHER discussion of this subject is found in Sally Carter’s newest leaf- 
let. Any five of the booklets listed below may be had simply by writing 
Sally Carter, care Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(1) How to Give Yourself a Facial 
(10 +Weight Control and Exercise 
() Superfluous Hair 











Wood’s Virginia Northern Neck Disease-Resistant Red 
Clover. 


Wood’s Pasture Grasses—Mixtures to suit different 
climates and soils. 


Crimson Clover—Onion Sets—all varieties. 


T. W%. WOOD & SONS 


© ; * 
Richmond Virginia 
When writing for quotations, ask that your name be included in the thou- 2 
sands who receive Wood’s Crop Special regularly, containing timely sug- ep 
gestions and quoting current prices on seasonable seeds. pea 


Seedsmen since 1879 
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HERE’S THE MODERN 7 


August in the P oultry Yard 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Department, University of Georgia 


LL who are car- 
ing for a flock 
of layers realize that 


before removing the hen from the 
tub, duck her head, then hold the 
hen over the tub a second or two so 
as to recover as much of the mixture 


NOTE: Ferdson parts are always 
available for all modets of Ford- 
sons through your nearest Ford 
or Fordson dealer. tasist on 






Genuine Fordson Parts. 




















one of the poultry- 
man’s hard jobs 
is to keep the hens 
laying through the 
summer. A_ flock 
that has been intelligently culled can 
be handled profitably through Au- 
gust. One great help is to feed a wet 
mash, even twice a day. Moistening 
the mash increases the palatability. 
Feed each time what the birds will 
eat in about 15 minutes. 


One difficulty is molting. This‘can 


as possible. This method of treat- 
ment is very satisfactory for lice on 
the head and neck. 

The second method is to paint the 
perch poles in the late afternoon with 
nicotine sulphate. In doing this be 
sure that all of the hens are on the 
roost. It is also advisable to close up 
all the ventilators back of the roosts 
for the first few hours. This method of 
treatment is very simple, requires the 
least effort of any method known, 





be delayed by using artificial lights. and is satisfactory; however, it is not i 
The poultryman who has lights in effective in controlling neck and 
his poultry house can employ them to head lice. 
advantage now. —— sie 
What is to be done with the early- Should Worm My Birds? ord 
hatched pullets—the ones that come A good many people have the mis- 
-. A into lay during the summer months? taken idea that all the pullets should I 
Many of the farmers who are getting ahead today are using NEW FoRD= These pullets lay small eggs and gen- be wormed before being placed in “y, 
SONS. They have found that a FORDSON saves time and man-power. erally take a rest in the late fall. Evi- their laying quarters and that tu WI 
That it gets the ground ready and the crops in at the right time. That dently the best solution is to let the hens and roosters should be given a d 
it is a powerful, economical source of farm power. Get the latest facts pullets lay, keeping them on growing worm treatment at least once a yeas me 
about the New ForRDSON. Use the coupon below. rations, feeding abundantly on grain. This is not necessary. However, it is 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY vit ed yonleevaappatey oe proce igl Panty ean ae a 
é, : ne! t . Gen- ence of worms and if they are presen 
1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. Phone: 4-4827 erally speaking, 1t 1s advisable to leave give specific treatment. a y 
a= Se ee Oe ee ee nn nn nn 2 a aa | ithe pullets on range until September, ee, ee ee ai “ 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. then move them into the laying 91° 4.) ech ar ck daa decal 
1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. quarters. the flock. To one-half of these ad- . 
Please send me complete details about the FORDSON Agricultural Tractor. Get Rid of Lice minister treatment for roundworms. can 
ce ; To the other half administer treat- ” 
Many poultrymen allow their hens ment for tapeworms. If you wish to a 
Cqet Omics tate to ee = Menge me ally ye use a combination treatment, use , 
with body lice. ihe only way a-hen only about six birds. 
can get rid of these biting insects is These birds should be fastened up, q 
HILLSIDE CHICKS" (‘5 St!" to take a dust bath; this is not a very preferably in a battery so that the 7 





All Free Range Stock. All Breeders blood- satisfactory method. Notice your 
tested. 100% live del., postpaid. Write for 


droppings can be observed for the A 
sircular giving full details of our flocks 







For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 





and how to raise chicks. 


100 500 1,000 
Large Type S. C. Wh. Leghorns $6.50 $32.50 $65.00 
OE aaa 7.00 35.00 70.00 
White Rocks and S. C. Reds.... 7.00 ° -00 
ire Reds 00 40.00 80.00 
$1 per 100 books order in advance. 





tr. 2 EHRENZELLER, Box B, MeAlisterville, Pa. 

















hens and if they are infested treat 
them at once. Two products are gen- 
erally used in ridding the flock of lice. 


First is the use of sodium fluoride. 
This is a white powder and can be 


next 24 hours. If a large number of 
roundworms are. present the birds 
can be treated for roundworms. The 
the same thing is true of tapeworms. 
If there is no evidence of the presence 


Seve 


“He 


used in two ways:— of either worm, then there is no need a 
(a) Dry. Apply the sodium flu- © treat the birds. one. 
G '@) A a e « E Fe oride in pinches, ruffling it into the , 

feathers—a pinch on the head, neck, Annual House Cleaning V 
Guaranteed WO R MS back, wings, breast, tail, thighs, and = Once each year the laying houses ob 
° ° ta) 
?<e) @) Fi Bey G AT C Uu aparece be soon using ~ mcieee should be thoroughly cleaned. When G 
rn It 1s advisable to use a small piece Of the birds have been removed from V 
DR.SALSBU RY $s mercurial ointment and vaseline. the house, scrape the dropping boards arou 
Wr Take a piece about the size of a green and remove all manure and litter. have 

OUI Le yea, part the feathers on the abdo- Place outside in the sun all removable 

men, and rub the grease on the skin. equipment. Scrub and clean all 

Now is the time to go This mercurial ointment will kill the equipment, wash down the walls and 
after the worms—before lice that hatch out later. Ha 





FARM BUILDINGS 


thay provide your cholee of the most together over the hen’s back. Im- put all the equipment back in the 

-re Vv : ® c 
FREE—BIG Send pay wb aes ae cok dant? Weta toe merse her in the water and push her house. Just before you are ready to 
Roofing Book | nook SAVE eens tapes. See the hatcheryman, druggist, backwards through the water. Just move the layers in, add clean litter. 


Order Roofing for 
homes, poultry and farm buildings, 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-— FREIGHT 
PAID. Keep in your pocket the profit 
others would get. 

Full line of Zinc Coated Pressed Steel 
Roofing, Siding and Shingles. All kinds 
and styles to pick from. Sold to you at 
money-saving factory prices, FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler in summer—warmer in winter. 
Easy to put on Send postcard TODAY 
for big FREE Roofing Book. 


BALEIGN FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
P 














POULTRY HOUSES, 











they go after your poultry 
profits. And for best re- 
sults, always depend on 
Dr. Salsbury’s line of 
Worm Caps. Scientifically 
compounded from pure in- 
gredients, they get the worms without 
harm to the birds! Effective—because 





feed or produce dealer who displays the 
emblem below. 


eThis is also the time to vaccinate 
against Pox, Cankers, Colds, Roup. Be 
sure to use Dr. Salsbury’s Fowl Pox 
Vaccine. Dependable and _ effective— 
produces permanent immunity. Prepared 
in our own modern laboratories under 
U. S. Government license. Easy to use 
—no syringe necessary! You can do the 
job yourself—instructions furnished. 


FREE 16-page book ‘‘First Aid to 
Growing Flocks.’’ Gives full 
information on Worming, Vaccination, and 











(b) Wet. Using a No. 3 washtub, 
fill about two-thirds full of lukewarm 
water. For each gallon of water add 
one ounce of sodium fluoride. Grasp 
the hen so that the wings will be held 


floor of the house. Finally use a good 
disinfectant or scrub with boiling lye 
water. If the house has been white- 
washed previously, you can give the 
house a new coat. 


After the house is thoroughly dry 
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t. A-H-6, Raleigh, N. C. =e of your flock. Write for a copy ‘now! B 
R. SAL 9 Mm 

Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, also g Under mrmnnty mid by oy ae pgs ty tal 
Factory Freight Paid Prices. P 717 Water Street, Charles City, lowa ; os 
To . Branches: Harrisburg, Pa.; Pomona, Calif. — Sc 
Post Office. a The Decker Whe Dissiave Te Bablon, ae'v 

: He Is a Member of Our NATION-WIDB tuni 

?. D.—______ State_____ POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE. _ i 
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“Hey, listen! You switch your flies 
and I'll switch mine!” 


ITS OWN PENALTY 


“What's the penalty for bigamy?” 
“Being married to two women at once!” 


REASONABLE 


He: “You are always wishing for what 
you haven’t got.” 
She: “Well, what ‘else can one wish for?” 


RIGHT YOU ARE! 
A pinch of salt-is greatly improved by 
dropping it ona large beefsteak and an 
order of French fries. 


FAIR DIVISION 


Professor (to mother of freshman): 
“Your son has a great thirst for knowledge. 
Where does he get it?” 

Mother: “He gets the knowledge from 
me and the thirst from his father.” 


SHARING HIS TROUBLES 


“I shall leave all my. property to my wife 
on condition that she marry again within 
a year.” ‘ 

“Why do you say that?” 

“I want someone to be sorry I died.” 


SLICK 
You know how slick an eel is. Well, you 
can hold an eel in one hand and an insur- 
ance agent in the other and the eel will feel 
like sandpaper compared with the insur- 
ance agent. 


DAIRY ITEM 


Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf, 
And watched with expressions pained, 
The milkmaid’s stunts, 

And they both said at once, 

“Our relations are getting strained.” 


VERSATILE 
Customer (after being shaved, cut in 
several places and patched up with paper): 


“Here’s a quarter, barber, and keep the 
change; your versatility is amazing—you’re 
barber, butcher, and paper hanger all in 
one.” 
PREPAREDNESS 

Vernon: “Gran’ma, tf 1 was invited out 
to dinner somewhere, should I eat my pie 
with a fork?” 

Grandma: “Certainly, Vernon.” 

Vernon: “You haven't got a piece of pie 
around the house that 1 could practice on, 
have you, Gran’ma?” 


ce oe 


Hambone’s Latest Meditations 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1936, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
y et 





Boss say de reason I loses so much time 
¢r-thinkin’ is ca’se I jes’ nach’ly ain’ got no 
talent fuh it! 

Some folks dooes so much knockin’ dey- 
S€ ves, dey cain’ nevuh heah Ole Man Op’- 





_ } tunity we’n he come ’roun’!! 















“My farm machinery runs 
cheaper since | started 
buying at the Esso sign’ 

































































OBODY can find the real facts about motor fuel’ 
and oil quicker than a farmer. 

He puts both to the hardest tests they ever have 
to take. No wonder he’s so enthusiastic about Esso 
Marketers products! 

Farmers have learned to depend on the world’s 
leading petroleum organization for fuel and oil that 
supply all the strong power and sure protection they 
need—plus real economy. 

Stop at the Esso sign. You’ll find men there who 
know their jobs and are always glad to help you. 


Win One of 128 Big Prizes in $15,500 
Contest — See Your Esso Dealer for Details! 


Happy Molsring stants 





al the Esso Sign! 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY @ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA @ COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, 






INC. 











Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 


CHANGING 
' YWOUR 
ADDRESS? 











Make Your Land Rich 


Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 


and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


Program ‘“ As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
* and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 
o> 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the costly two horse-drills. Just one trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whole job. 














Sows accu. 
rately Wheat, 
Oats, etc. Also, . 
Peas, Beans, Vetch 

etc. either alone 
or mixed. 
with Grain. 


The Cole Open Furrow Drill is the best insuranee 
@m against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, ‘T 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 
out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
very good yleld after this unusual 
hard winter. Letters from other 
Good Farmers sent on request. 


A Write for Free Cireulars telling how to Save Labor, 
XS Enrich your Seil, and Increase your Yields. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N.C. 


Furnished with Dise 
er Plew Openers, 
with or without 
Fertilizer. 










Justa Moment, 
Please — 


Who Makes It? 


This question, so often asked about 
a product being offered for sale, places 
a heavy responsibility on the manu- 
facturer. 
The realization of this responsibility 
on the part of the manufacturer is ; 
your protection when you buy adver- i 
tised goods. The manufacturer answers 
the question, ‘“‘who makes it’’? by sign- 
ing his advertisements. He knows that 
if you are disappointed in a purchase, 
you will be doubly sure next time to 
want to know, “who makes it’? 


Advertised Goods Are Safest 
Convert Your 
Farm ints % 
With our large thoroughl 
ab ed orgization te) TD of farms 


throughout the “South 
We obtain higher prices in shorter time. 


UNITED AUCTION CO. 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 




















































































The South's Finest Auction Service 
















This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


coving North 
It will pay many adver- 


‘*“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and ad 


abbreviation, and whole number. 
ess. Give two g 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 




















Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, 8S. C., and Va. 13c a word 
State Fiainly | Mississippi Valley... | 160.000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9¢ a word 
you wish Kentucky -Tennessee. 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and B. Tenn. 8c a word 
Snip casa wire one te wee. Ge.-Ala.-F lorida..... _ =. oo cag om ii vabeene 10ce a word 
WEBB. 6c ccc c sc ccscs 5, as a So. ahoma....... 10c a word 
ALL PIVE EDITIONS 850,000 i earelh cos oe  e e Peoree 45c a word 

















Display Classified— 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 








Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 
office not later than the Ist of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger ¢ype is more dig- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 
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Farms for Sale 








New Farm Catalog Every Month,. Free—Di 
$8 Mid-West States; many equipped, crops. 
Farm Agency, 806-FP Times Star ing, 
Cimeinnati, Ohio. 
Real Estate 
Best Farms — Easy Terma— Free Catalog. Box 4, 
Scottsville, Virginia. 
Bargains in Farms—Free Catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 





North Carolina 
Briek Veneered Home, Small Truck Farm — Pender 
County—Three miles west Burgew ; hardsurfaced highway. 
Miss Elizabeth Peterson, .Rex Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 





Texas 
Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
=< fertile ce a towns, good roads, excellent 
Let me send you our ‘agricultural publication, 
The Earth. ” ° Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe 
21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


ilway, 





Virginia 
Revenue Producing Steck Farm — 195 Acres — With 
splendid home; livestock, equipment included, Details 
this and other bargains Blue Grass section, apply, Jos. 
M. Samuels, Orange, Virginia. 


Plants 














NOTICE: —IN THE PUR Ass OF PLANTS 
p A. mail, the buyer is to pay tati 
ges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 


price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Millions Nice Plants—Grown from best imported seed. 
T have a nice let of fresh Cabbage Plants: Early and 
Late Flat Dutch, Early Jersey wh Charlesten Wake- 
field, All Season—300, 50c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, by ex- 
press, $4.50. Collards and Onions, same price. 
toes—1,000, $1.25; 5,000, by express, $5.00. 
Pepper, same price. Celery—100, 50c; 300, $1.25, 1,000, 
$3.50. Cauliflower, same price. Broccoli and Brussel 
Sprouts — 40c 100; 1,000, $2.00. All above plants 
prepaid. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. Phone 2920. 


Golden Acre, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, Weeeeee, 
Cabbage Plants—300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. iz 
taker and Crystal Wax Onions, same price. 
and Porto Rico Potatoes, 500, 85c; 1,000, 
Peppers, 100, 35c. Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomatoes, 
300, 50c; 75c; 1,000, $1.25. All prices prepaid. 
“Peter Pan’ The Plant Man, Franklin, Virginia. 








Leading Varieties of Vegetable Plants — Tomatoes, 
Collards, Onions, Cabbage—-300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00, postpaid; express collect: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, 
5.00. Potatoes, express, 60c 1,000. Hot, Sweet Pepper, 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Celery, 3 100, postpaid. 
Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Early and Late Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Collards, 
Onions, we Lettuce, Broccoli—100, 25c; 300, 40c; 
500, 60c; 1,000, 85e, postpaid; 5,000, 
lect. eg Potatoes, Caulifiower—100, 30c; 
$1.25, postpaid. Moss packed. Prompt shipment. 
wood Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


$2.50, express col- 
1,000, 
Holly - 





Vegetable Plants of Danish, Jersey, Charleston, Early 
ane Late Flat Dutch, Tomatoes, Onion, Collard-—300, 

500, 65¢; 1, —. $1.00, postpaid; express: 5,000, 
33. 60; 10,000, $5.00. Potatoes, Sweet and Hot Pepper— 
500, 75c 1,000, 51. 50; Celery, 30c 100, postpaid. 
Charlie Sevncr, Frankiin, Va. 


Millions Nice voqetaiie Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, 

jon, Beet, Collard—500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid; 
5,000, $2.50, expressed. Sweet Pepper, Potato—500, 70c; 
1/000. $1.00; Cauliflower, 25c hundred, prepaid. Lead- 
ing varieties. International Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession, Savoy; Onion, Collard, Brussel Sprout—300, 50c; 
ese. 75c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 10,000, $6.00, expressed. 

lery—100, 40c; 1,000, $3.00, postpaid. Fairview Plant 
Farm Franklin, Va. 











Always Le Bh pgs = Plants of Cabbage, Collards, 
“and Onions—300, 45c; 500, 60e; 0, $1.00, postpaid; 
express: 60c 1,000. Potatoes, Pepper—500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Celery, 30c 100, postpaid Smithferry Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 





All Varieties Cabbage. Onion, Collard, Lettuce Plants 
+4 jemata. Brussel Sprouts—200, 

Cauliflower, Celery—100, 
$3. 60. Virginia Plant Farm, 


le; 1, . *saepadd. 
Courtland, Va. 





Special for 30 Days—Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Beets, 
Collards, Peppers, Potatoes—500, 55c; 1,000, 75c.’ Cauli- 
flower, ‘0c 100, postpaid; 5,000, $2. 50, expressed. 
Walter Burgess Co., Courtland, Va. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato Plants—Leading Varieties— 
800, 50e: 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 60c 1,000, 
express collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Joyners Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 








Try some of our Mountain Grown Cabbage, Collard, 
and Tomato Plants, all varieties, for your summer garden, 
“500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, Alabama Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


PHOPGCPOGOLS 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Late Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Collards—All varie- 
ties—5,000, $3.00, express collect; 1,000, 75c, prepaid. 
Nice large plants. Quick shipment. C. W. Burgess, 
Courtiand, Va. 





Certified Marglobe Wilt-resistant Tomato, 
Collard, Late Flat Duteh Drumhead Savoy 
ann ala Bese 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. A. 
Sanford, N. 


Heading 
Cabbage 
B. Clegg, 





Sturdy, Well wat © abbage Plants—Leading varie- 
ties—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00. Postpaid: 
200, 60c; 400, $1.00. ‘Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio. 





Fresh Plants Ready—Cabbage, Tomato, Collard—For 
fall crop. Best varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, post- 
paid; 75e, expressed. J, R. Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 





Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato Plants—For your sum- 
mer and fall garden—All ve oe 65c; 1,000, 


$1.00. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, 


Baby Chicks 


CHICES THAT SA TISEY 
VITALITY and LIVABILfTY ASSURED. 
Blood Tested — Greensboro Hatched. Short 


Shipping—Stronger Chicks. 
100% Li Live see" 


Shipments zuovs. 100 = 5500 
AAA Hol Wh. Leghorns. . $83 25 $9.95 $47.50 
White Leghorns (English Type). . 4.50 7.95 39.00 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes... 4.50 7.95 39.00 
Barred and White 4.50 7.95 39.00 
Heavy Mixed (earefully selected) .4.00 6.95 34.75 


are Prices on Large Shipments. 
rite Today! Thousands eekly. 
Prompt Delivery Guaranteed. 
CAROLINA HATCHERIES, Dept. B, 
221 East Sycamore, Greensboro, N.C. 








C.o.d.—Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants— 
Leading varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, 95e; 5,000, $4.50. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Fall Heading Cabbage and a ry Plants—All varie- 
ties—e.o.d.: 500, 50c; 1,000, 3 2,000, $1.75. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, 'C c. 








Late Cabbage. Onions, Tomatoes, Collards—500, 0c; 
1,000, 80c, pestpaid. Prompt service. Economy Plant 
Farm, Box 152, Franklin, Va. 


Send No Money—Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants 
—500, 50e; 1,000, 75c. Pay the postman. Dorris Plant 
Co., Mentone, Ala. 


abbage. Collard, Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand, 
onal Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 








Reduced Prices on Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost 
you less and every chick is covered by a livability guar- 
antee. You are always protected wi Clover Vi: 
Chicks. Purebred, sturdy stock; selected, bred, mated 30 
years by one of America’s oldest established firms. Assures 
greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broilers, more 
profits. Bloed tested 12 ve 
Single -_ a Barred, Buff, White Recks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Silver Laced, Ai 

00, $6.95; 500, "934.25: 1,000, $67. 

Leghorns, ‘Brown, Buff Leg! 8, 

Minorcas; also heavy assorted—-100, 45; 500, $31.75. 
Jersey White, Black Glam. New Hampshires, Brahmas, 
Australorps—$7.95. Assorted, $5.40; seconds, $3.50. Ge 
prices on Baby Putters and Cockereis. We pa: iy Dostage. 
Can ship c.o. We guarantee 100% live arrival and re 
place any you lose first two weeks half price. Catalog 
Free. Hatching every week. Order direct from_ this 
ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22, Ramsey, Ind. 








Late Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Onion—1,000, 75e, 
postpaid. Stanley Burgess, Courtland, Va. 


Fall Heading Cabbage Plants—700, $1.00, postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 








Nursery Stock 
Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. ood side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Conrord, Ga. 





Pecan and Fruit Trees—Dealers wanted. 


series, Cairo, Ga. 
Seeds 


HARDY ALFALFA, $5.99 — GRIMM ALFALFA, 
$7.50 — White Sweet Clover, $2.90—Yellow, $4.00 
Red Clover, $10.30. All 60 pounds bushel, Triple re- 
cleaned. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 


Wight Nur- 











Potatoes 
Buchanan’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin Will Sprout Spring 
Crop Irish Potatoes—Directions on each package—% pint 
treats two bushels, 70c; pint, $1.25; quart, $2.35; % 
gallon, $3.25; gallon, $4.95. Merchants write for whole- 
sale prices. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Lookout Mountain Se Potatoes—Wholesale, retail. 


Simpson & Sons, Oxford 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 
DIXIE Birmingham Hatched CHIX 


Our AAA Hollywood White Leghorns from Winning 

Flocks 1935 Florida Contest. lood Tested by 

Licensed Inspectors. Shipped in over-sized boxes. 
No PRORDORELE Standing. 

Prepaid—C.0.D. Shipm 100 

AAA Hollywood White Leghorns. $4. So % oe 340. 00 

Large Size Wh. Legs., Legs.. 3.75 

Reds, B’d, Wh. 3.75 é. is 32, 30 

Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.30 30.25 

(Special and AA Selections slightly higher.) 
Prices Effective until August 10th. 

Heavy Breeds are from Missouri’s Hardiest, Blood 

Tested Stock. 100% Vitality. They do not get sleepy. 

Prepaid. 100% live delivery in good order guaranteed. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


Reduced Prices on Pinaire Pay Chicks—Best by test. 
Livability guarantee covers every chick. Why risk your 
money on ordinary ehicks when Pinaire Chicks make you 
bigger broilers, lay more eggs, and make you more profits. 
Be sure te try an order this season and be convinced. 
Blood tested. S. C. Reds, Buff, White, Barred Rocks, 
Silver Laced, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons—50, 
$3.95; 100, $6.95; 500, $34.25; 1,000, $67.50. Large type 
White Leghorns, Brown, Buff ghorns, Buff, White 
Minoreas, Anconas; also heavy assorted—50, $3.75; 100, 
$6.45; 500, $31. 75. New Hampshires, Jersey White, 
Black Giants, Australorps, Brahmas—$7.95. Assorted, 
$5.35; seconds, $3.40. Get prices on Sexed Baby Pullets 
and Cockerels. We guarantee 100% live arrival and re- 
wines any you lose first two weeks half price. Can ship 

Ye pay postage. Hatching chicks every week. 
Order direct from this ad. Pinaire Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


90% Livability Guaranteed for 14 Days. 
Loss over 10% replaced free of charge when 
purchased in lots of 100 or more. 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL. 


Barred Rocks, New _Hampshires, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, and Cor- 
nish Game-White Leghorn. crosses. 


$9.00 PER 100, PREPAID. 
Descriptive Folder Free. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sex Guaranteed—Chicks at Lowest Prices—Day-old 


Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
que a Missouri accredited. Free catalog. COlardy 


Rocks, Orp’ tens. : 











» Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 





QUALITY CHICKS 
VIGOROUS—PURE eatin: wad oe 
Prompt Delivery. 500 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks. ry 00 $03 95 $33.75 


Wh. Rocks, Wyand’ts, Bf. |Orps.. 4.00 6.95 33.75 
White Leghorns (Large Type)... 4.00 6.95 33.75 
pg” RR Se eee 3.50 6.40 32.00 


(Rees and AA Selections slightly higher.) 
100% Live Delivery—Postage ba 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHER 
128 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Tete. 


Reduced Prices for Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—They 
make you bigger broilers, better layers. Livability guar- 
antee described in catalog. Why gamble with chicks else- 
where when such low prices bring you chicks from In- 
diana’s leading stock? Be sure of your profits this year 
and use our Hi-Grade Chicks. Barred, Buff, White 
Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced, White Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. Reds—50, $3.95; 100, $6.95; 500, $34.25; 
1,000, $67.50. Large type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Ancona’ as, White, Buff ares also_heavy 
assorted—50, $3.75; 100, $6. 45; 500, $31.75. New Hamp- 
shires, White, Black Giants, ‘Australorps, Brahmas— 
$7.95. Assorted, $5.30; seconds, $3.40. For AA Grade 
add lc per chick. Get prices on Sexed Baby Pullets and 
Cockerels. Blood tested. Postage paid. Can ship c.o.d. 
Chicks available every week. Catalog Free. Order direct. 
from ad. Glendale Hatchery, Box 36, Milltown, Indiana, 


C APITAL’S PREMIUM CHICKS 
State Blood Tested. 17 Years Improving. Every 
chick hand picked and graded. Finest of Purebreds. 
. eh 4 H, » Benne’ and White Rocks, 








Reds, N. 
Buff Orpingtons, Leghorns 500 


100 
2.50 $1. 25 $7.45 $36.00 
Postage Prepaid—100% Alive Delivery Guarantee. 
No waiting. Hatching thousand weedy. year round. 
Cuscenter tt Shipment 
CAPITAL FARMS CHERY, Columbia, 8. C. 
The Year’ Round Hatchery. 





Atz’s Famous Chicks—-Thousands Hatching Weekly— 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We carry a livability guarantee. 


ite Wyandottes, Reds, White, Buff, and Barred 
Rocks, and Buff Orpingtons—$6. 95. White, Black, and 
Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalusians—$7.45. White, Buff, 


and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, and heavy assorted— 


$6.45. Superior grade, %c higher than above prices. 
Assorted for layers, $5.95. Heavy pullets, $9.45. Light 
pullets, $12.95. Heavy cockerels, $7.45 and 45. Light 


cockerels, 4c and 5c. Write for our big Beautiful Catalog 
and Prices. We specialize in Sexed Chicks and now have 
prices at rock bottom, Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


——BABY CHICKS—— 


Each Wednesday Throughout Summer. 
LL STATE BLOOD TESTE 
ATROM LARGE HEN roGs, 
BUNCH HATCHERY, Statesville, N. C. 








Chicks of Distinction at Low Summer Prices—Imme- 
diate delivery on Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyan- 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Anconas, White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns; sexed or unsexed. Quality guar- 
anteed. Write for circular and prices. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana. 


$6. 30 PER HUNDRED, Prepaid 


Reds. hite Rocks, Barred ‘Rocks, 
White and Brown Leghorns 
50. Hoey Mixed—$6.30 per 100. 
JEFFERSON FARMS Birmingham, Ala. 


a Tested Chicks—Small goventt, balance c.o.d.— 
Reds, Barred Rocks, $6.75 per-100; heavy mixed, 
$6. 45; AAA Hanson’s Leghorns, 0. 
Alive delivery. You take no chances; they are from 
Indiana’s finest breeding stocks. Red Oak Farms, 
Box 347, Calera, Alabama. 











Harrison County Blood Tested Chicks—c.o.d. Prompt 
shipments. Barred Rocks, Reds, $6.80; New Hampshires, 
$7.95; heavy mixed, $6.20, postpaid. 100% Live delivery. 
Chicks lost first 14 days replaced at half price. Free 
catalog. The Harrison County Hatchery, Route 4, 
Corydon, Indiana. 


HIGHEST QUALITY CHICKS — Faster Growing, 
Quicker Feathering—Make Bigger Toots with aur 
Special Selection—Barred Rocks, e Rocks, R. 
Beds, aad Hollywood Leghorns. Write today a 
Low Blood Tested. Purebred. We pay postage. 

pr: Bs ge Farm & Hatchery, Calera, Alabama. 








Write for Amazing New Breeding Program for Giant 
Type Bush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. Catalog, price list 
ee. 50 ot ee C.0.d. Postpaid. Immediate ship- 
ments. Sexed, guaranteed, assorted breeds, $5.40 up. 
Bush Hatchery, RR. 180, Clinton, Mo. 


Ppwwevevveve a a 


POOF ad 


Baby Chicks 


50,000 Salem Chicks Each Week—All chicks hatched 
in Smith Electric machines from blood tested stock and 
large eggs. You are protected by our liberal 14- -day 
guarantee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, and White Minorcas— 
$6.85. Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff 
and Black Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds—$7.45. ‘Whi ite 
Giants and Brahmas—$9.00. White, Buff, Brown Leg- 
horns and Anconas—$6.45. Heavy mixed, $5.95; Assorted, 
$5.40. Prompt shipment. Postpaid. Salem Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 





Mor-Eg_ Super-Quality Chicks Cheap—100% arrival 
guaranteed. Losses first 14 days replaced % price. Lead- 
ing breeds. 100% blood tested. Quick shipments all year, 
Prepaid. Get special big reductions for orders now. Free 
Poultry Book. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 116, 
Mexico, Missouri. 





Buy Your Chicks from Hoosier Red Farm—Immediate 
delivery. Reds, White, Wyandottes, Buff Orpington, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks—$6.75, 100; $32.00, 509. 
Heavy mixed, $6.25. Circulars Free. Hoosier Red 
Farms, Ramsey, Indiana. 


State Certified Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Leghorns—Officially tested for B.W.D. If 
you want the best try out chicks. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Write for prices. McCorkle Hatchery, 
Lexington, Va. 








Games 
Blood Tested Cornish Game—World’s Best Chine 
For Sale — Pullets and Cockerels. Waxhaw, N. C. 
Poultry Yard. 





Jersey Giants 
Pullets, Cockerels — White Giants, 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Buff Minorcas. 





Leghorns 
Choice Range Reared S. C. White Leghorn Pullets and 
Cockerels—Different ages. Write your wants. Breeder 
+ Re ig Leghorns since 1911. Carl Gilliland, Siler 
y, N. 








For Sale—White Leghorn Pullets—April hatch; 





range 
raised; large size; bred to lay. Mish Barnett, West- 
minster, S. 
Plymouth Rocks 
Buff Rock Cockerels—April Fresh- 


sy gk *. 00. 
waters Poultry Farms, Haw River, N. C 





Turkeys 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘‘turkey talk,” 
telling all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
Turkeys which are so easy to raise right along with 
your chickens. Turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the day they hatch. 

For Complete Information and Prices on Breeding 

ck for Early Shipment, Address, 


BURNS W. BEALL, The Turkey Man, 
Route 2, Cave City, Kentucky. 











Poultry Supplies 

Blackhead in Turkeys Prevented, Treated — Pint 
$1.75; quart, $2.75. Williams Turkey Tonic, Monti- 
cello, Illinois. 

e 
Livestock 
Hogs 

Hogs Profitable — Dollar _ marvelous magnetic 

breeding calculator and year’s subscription to ‘Hos 


Breeder,’’ Stockyards, Chicago. 








Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Boars and Gilts — From the breeding of 
the last five World’s Grand Champions—best bl 
the breed. Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 








Hampshires 
Fifty Bred Hampshire Sows—Ready for fall litters 
State Hospital, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Registered Hampshire Hogs. Beverly Hills Sana- 


torium, Knoxville, Tenn. 





eS 
Registered Hampshire Hogs. Victor Bernd, Shelby 

ville, Tennessee, 
a 





0.1. C. 


O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue 








bush, Sciota, Illinois. 
Beautiful Pigs — Gilts and Boars. Harris Farm 
Pelham, Georgia. = 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Portland 
Tennessee. 





Ohio Improved Chesters. 


Poland-Chinas 
Poland China Boars, Gilts, Bred Gilts for Sale # 
all times. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. 
Registered Polands — Best breeding. Priced reason- 
ably. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 


Boars, Gilts — Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. ae 


W. I. Owen, Bedford, V®- 
pia 














Guernseys 


For Sale—Young Guernsey Stock—Bulls from » . 
dams. Federal Accredited and Blood Tested. © 
McCall, Bennettsville, 8. C. _ ane 





Registered Guernseys—May Rose and } Imported Hg 
dation Stock. Jack Corbett, Lancaster, Pennsylvan 


Herefords a 
Hereford Cattle—Registered Males and Femi ra 
ages—For sale. Best breeding. River, Plain 
T. W. Ferguson, Manager, Ferguson, N. 








Polled—Registered Bulls and Helfers—6 to 12 month 


For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. Be 
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Classified Ads 


Jerseys 


ind Production Bred—Young Registered Jersey 
From dams with good Register of Merit records. 
Arrowood Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Type 
Bulls 
Prices reasonable. 








“Bulls, Heifers = haha hi Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 
Shorthorns 
For Sale — Milking Shorthorns; Registered Young 
Bulls and Heifers—Excellent breeding; good individuals. 


MiP. Gardner, Holladay, Va. 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska— 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 





Free Literature—Address: Milk Goats, Vincennes, Ind. 
ee 
Sheep 
Shropshire Rams, Ewes—Registered; >. saeatael breed- 
ing. She enandoah Farms, New Market, 


——- 








Two or More Brocds 
For Sule—Shetland Pony, 10 years old, gentle, with 
harness and bridle, $45.00. Cow, tubercular tested, 
eaitlo, gives 22 pounds of milk daily, about 5 years old. 
Mrs. A. N. Myers, Brookneal, Va 


“Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 








Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time. ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 











Coon Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky—Caught 34 last season, 6 in one night—Offer 
you male Coon Hound, 3 years old, Bluetick and Redbone 


breeding, large size, wide hunter, either hills or swamps, 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree 
barker. $15.00. Ten days’ trial. Bank reference. Guar- 


antee, money back if not pleased. 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Male Coon Hound — 4% ‘years ‘old, “large size, extra 
good voice, wide hunter, open trailer, true solid tree 
barker. All night hunter; takes the water. Absolutely 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00. Twenty days trial. 
Customer pays express. Bank references. G. G. Morgan, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Free Dog Book—Polk Miller's Famous Dog Book on 


Customer pays express. 








Diseases of Dogs — Instructions on feeding, care, anc 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for Free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
ing Hounds—Write for free literature showing pictures 








and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
Sportsmen—200 Pointers Setters, Straight ~ Cooners, 





Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


$15.00 Buys 2-year-old Coon and Opossum Hound— 
Hunted last season; treeing good. Shipped c.o.d. Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Coon, Fox, Rabbit, Beagle, and Combination Hunters; 
Pointers, Setters—Cheap. Literature Free. Dixie Ken- 
nels, B-54, Herrick, Illinois. 

Saint Bernard Puppies at Reasonable Prices!—Dime 
brings photograpie prospectus. Royal Kennels, No. 13, 
Napierville, Quebeck. 

_Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
tiers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 

Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, _Kansas. 

“Yor S Sale—Fox Hounds and Puppie: —that have grit, 
speed, and endurance. David Sykes, Boykins, Va. 


Trained Dogs. H. W. 


























English Shepherd Puppies. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 








Miscellaneous 
BAKING SODA — — — BAKING SODA 


Direct from Factory to You at 4%c a Pound. 
“DIAL” Baking Soda is mace by one of the oldest 
and largest factories in the U. S. Guaranteed HIGH- 
EST QUALITY. To Ady we will ship you 96 
Dounds (2 cases, 48 one-pound packages each) at 4%c 
& pound, or $4.32 for 96 pounds, freight paid. Use 
what you want, sell some to your friends (at a profit), 
trade some to your grocer for other groceries. Money 
refunded if you are dissatisfied for any reason. Ship- 
bed from factory at Wyandotte, Mich. Send order 
and check to . KASSEL CO., 

U. 8S. Agents, Fort Worth, Texas, 


Agents—Salesmen 


Make Big Money — Selling Hair Straightener to 
colored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcellene Chemical Co., 1904-W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va 


1,000 Stites = Drygoods, “Notions, ns, Drug ug Sundries, 
Specialties, Novelties — Agents undersell stores. Free 
catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 2207, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 
Coin Money Selling Colored—Give away free picture 
Joe Louis, with hair straightener. Valmor, 2241-NW 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 

Dependable Local Fruit Tree Agents Wanted—Liberal 
commission. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 























New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 
Agents Wanted—Write for terms. Southern Nursery 


and Landscape Company, Winchester, 


Wanted — Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial 
Co., Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








= 
Bees—-Bee Supplies 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. ‘The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


Books—All Kinds—Catalog Free. 





Popular Mechanics 








Press, Dept. F-2, 208 Bast Ontario, Chicago. 
Buggies 
Buggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. Split Hickory 
Factory, Lawrenceburg, Indiana 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, 


Ky. 





Corn Harvesters 


Richman’s Corn Harvester—Poorman’s Price — Only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature show- 
ing harvester pietures. Process Company, Salina, Kans. 





Electric Fencing 
Electrified Fences Save 80%—Battery or power cur- 
rent operated. 30 days’ trial. Information free. One- 
Wire Fence Co., B-39, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





Electric Pumps 


World’s Simplest Electric Pump—Only one moving 


part. Nothing to wear or cause trouble. 28-Foot suction 
lift. Operates cheaply. Money-baek guarantee. 'Thou- 
sands satisfied users. Write for Free catalog. Dept. 168, 


Micro-Westco, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. 





Facts and Figures 
“Raddage’’ is a curious plant which was grown by 
crossing a raddish and a cabbage. A Classified Ad is 
merely a brief message from buyer to seller. In Progressive 
Farmer the ‘‘Classified Ads’’ are always easy to read 


and worth reading. 
Feeds 
Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with pas freshly 








ground quality Meat Scrap. Nothing finer, and_ it’s 
economical. Charlotte Packing & Refining Co. Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 
Fertilizers 
Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone — Rich in 


Magnesium and Calcium Carbonates. Ask the farmer who 
has used Mascot. Sold by us under guaranteed analysis. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Formulas 
Research—Newest guaranteed formulas. Big- 


Analysis, 
Special prices, leads, Gibson, Chem- 


gest catalog Free. 





Franklin Institute, 


Instructions 


$105-$175 Month—Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Try next 
examinations. Common edueation usually sufficient. Paid 
vacations. Full particulars—tist jobs—Free. Write today. 

Dept. N-60, Rochester, N. Y 

Amateur Artists, Cartoonists —If you are interested in 
turning your talent into Money-making fields of Com- 
mercial Art, write, giving age and occupation. Federal 
Schools, Inc., Dept. S-86, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cheaper. 
PF, Cin- 


Iceless Chemical Re i is eae Sos made. 
Illustrated instructions, 25: Metromails, 
cinnati. 





Lighting Plants 


Repair Parts ana; Batteries for Delco Light Plants— 
Write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
250 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Machinery 
MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our Wood Frame 
STONE BURR GRIST MILL. 
Best for Grinding bread meal. Low Factory Prices. 


AMERICAN MILL ee a ee Co., 





Box 37, Winston-Salem, 
Clearance—100 Generktors—500 Watt, 110 Volt, ae 
ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. 


Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus Com- 





pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 
Tractor Replacement Parts—Average saving 50%. Our 
48- page Free Catalog lists thousands parts all makes. 


Guaranteed. Tractor Lug 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


Irving’s Company, 





New Improved Engine Power Steel Hay Press, $250. 
Best horse power Steel Hay Press 125. Write for 
cuts and detailed information. Martin Mfg Co., Fitz- 


gerald, Georgia. 





Motorcycles 
Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for all 
makes. Complete service. Whitman Motorcycle & Supply 
'o., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Of Interest to Women 
Writers’ Manuscripts Expertly Typed—Carbon copy, 
minor corrections, market tips included. 30c per 1,000 
words. Kate Brantly, Route 3, Wilmington, N. C. 


Old Gold Wanted 


$35.00 Ounce for Pure Gold teeth, watches, jewelry of 
every description. 100% full cash value mailed day ship- 
ment received. Don’t gamble! Sell where the jewelers 
and dentists sell. Mail direct to us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or articles cheerfully returned. Licensed. Infor 
mation Free. Chicago Gold Smelting Co., 300-G Chaan- 
plain Bldg., Chicago. 


$35.00 Fine Ounce for Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, 
Jewelry, Watches—We are smelters and refiners and pay 
the most because we refine into dental gold. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or shipment returned. Licensed. Free 
information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Photo Finishing 


Developed, 
2947 Jarvis, 


Roll 
ard’s, 


Printed, 15c. 
Chicago. 


Reprints, Ic. How- 





One Dime (and this ad.) finishes your trial Film Roll. 
Fifico, Yale, Okla. 30.) 





Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 





5c, prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Two Beautiful Enlargements Suitable for framing— 
with roll developed, printed, 25c. Photofilm, P-2424, 
North Avenue, Chicago. 





Roll Developed, 8 Fadeless Velox Border Prints, and 2 
professienal enlargements, 25e. Texas Studios, PF-22, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


Roll Developed, 8 quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 
Finished by Eastman’s standard. North Studio, North, 
South Carolina. 


Roll Developed, 2 Sets Brilliant Fadeless Velox Prints, 
25c; 2 enlargement coupons free. Photoshop, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 

Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
2 Enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

Roll Developed and 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
enlargements, 25c, coin. Super Snapshot, 

Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, 

Films Developed—8 guaranteed prints, 
25¢ coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Roll Developed, two 
coupons, 25c. Summers’ 














including 2 
Winona, Minn. 


25c. 40 
Chicago. 


2 enlargements, 











Prints each, two Enlargement 
Studio, Unionville, 


25c. Film developed, 





20 Reprints, 2 prints each nega- 








tive, 25c. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago. 

Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25c. 
LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Rolls' Developed, 5c; Prints, 3c. Returned sealed. 
F. R. B. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Produce Wanted 
PEACHES, MELONS, SUMMER APPLES, 
AND ALL FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 
In Truck and Car Lots. High Market Prices. 
Quick Sales. Financial responsibility as- 
sures Full Daily Returns. Our market quo- 
tations are not exaggerated to induce ship- 

ments. Write or wire for them. 

SCHLEY BROS., “The Dependable House,” 
18 East Camden St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Established 30 years and the only Wholesale Com- 
mission Firm now operating five separate locations 
and sales forces in Baltimore. 





Quilt Pieces 
Send Two 3c Stamps and Receive Generous Sample of 
Quilt Pieces and 12 Quilt Designs. Security Sales Co:, 
Room 2, Marion, Illinois. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know Coin Collectors pay 
up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? High premiums 
for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4c for Large 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max 
Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attornevs 
Inventors — Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays 
are dangerous in patent matters. Free information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. 0’ Brien & Hyman Berman, 

77-Z Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 








ist, DG-1142 Sunnyside, Chicago. 
> Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Formulas—Al! Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois ton, D. €. 
Furs Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 


We 
Lamb Skins. 
and make up your Furs and Hides for you. 
Mineral, Virginia. 

Gins 


Cotton Gin for Saie—Three 70-Saw ns : satead System 
Gin—wWrite J. H. Perry, Creedmoor, N. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Send Hose Size for Samples ar vhance to earn $20 
weekly, Show sensational guaranteed hosiery. Guaran- 
teed against holes or replaced free. Dignified, pleasant 
work. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 30-H, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Pay the Top Market Price (Cash) for Sheep and 
We also turn your Wool into Blankets; tan 
Fur Tannery, 











Special Work for Women—Up to $23 weekly and your 
dresses free of any cost, representing Fashion Frocks. 
No investment. No canvassing. Send size. Fashion 
Frocks, Dept. JJ-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Profit Gathering Roots, 


Herbs — Details, 10c. B. 
Merritt, Louis. 


1752 Nicholson, St. 





Agents—Salesmen 

Don't Be a = Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your own 
Hundreds average $3, 000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
W me necessities. Selling experience unecessary. 
pedertul opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profit- 
a business backed by world-wide Industry. Write 

Wleigh, Dept. H-U-PSF, Richmond, Va. 


t Agents—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12c Ib. 
Stick yanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
id 8 Chewing Gum, 12e. Christmas Cards,, 21 in box, 
A 150 other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Pre- 
ums. Write Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 


me) Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest money 
= ng agents proposition yet. Extracts, medicines, 
- Behold remedies. New and different. No experience 
money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-81, 
emphis, Ten nn. 
ll 


ant Send Nam and Address and Receive Free genuine 
Me red incense, surprise trial packages of cosmetics 

wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. Key- 
—we Laboratory, Dept. 18-D-8, Memphis, Tenn. 


ni Agents with references Wanted on liberal terms to sell 

i ierede nursery stock for long established nursery, 

a Blo! No of Evergreens, Shrubbery, Fruit Trees, 
Vv } 

a Sount ile Nurseries, Blountville, Tenn. 


Sales Kit F 
of mon usehold deals, 























cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 


ree—Write for our free offer and catalog 





Money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Collins 
Chemical °., 6H1, Memphis, Tenn. 
rl Give You Groceries at Wholesale besides splendid 
ae to make $60.00 a week, Brand new Ford 
2778 MF sotha as bonus. Details free. Albert Mills, 
—nmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Make More 


Money — Selling shirts, ties, underwear, 


fase; hosiery, raincoats, jackets, pants, uniforms. 
‘9. auntie Free.. Nimrod Company, Department 130, 
——_— Avenue, Chicago. 











Tegllable. Men with Car for County Salesmanagers— 
Vnusuat erent articles, Position earns $75 weekly. 
Desk 4 opportunity, Splendid future. Fagley-Halpen, 
—M-500, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















to Sell Razor Blades Direct to Users and 
ont exclusive territory granted real producers. Sam- 
®s kit, including blades, 25¢e. LaSalle Blade Co., 


M6 Vermori. Toledo, Ohio. 









Fruit Trees ¢ v 
tries, Dept or Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 


te 25, Concord, Ga. 





Mothers—Special Work—Up to $22.00 a Week — No 
house-to-house, experience, or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. E-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Man Wanted—To handle the nationally known MeCon- 
non Line of guaranteed foods and household necessities. 
Splendid opportunity for you to secure a good, steady, 
permanent income. Big Value Combination Deals and 
fast selling specials now in effect. Very pleasant work. 
For the week ending June 6th, Jacob Van Dyke of Michi- 
gan oon $441.21; Maurice Vander Haar of Michigan sold 

376.15, andy B. M. Anderson of Utah sold $530.55. 
Experiences unnecessary—we show you how. No slack 
seasons or layoffs. Write McConnon & Company, Room 
9-HXG, Winona, Minnesota. 








Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c¢ neessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, househod cement; 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. Pro- 
ecopax, Dept. 105-C, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 





Local Agents Wanted to Wear and Comapetnate Free 
Suits to Friends—No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 
easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating 
equipment, actual sampleS. Free. Progress Tailoring, 
Dept. H-314, 500 Throop St., Chicago. 





Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile mechanic and 
help you get a good job. The cost to you is small. No 
negroes taken. For free booklet, write Nashville Auto 
School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Married Man to Distribute Free Samples — Coffee, 
flavoring, food products, and make customers. Must be 
satisfied with up to $3.00 im an hodr. Permanent. 
Blair, Dept. 227-Y, Lynchburg, Va. 





Horse Training 
‘‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Hosiery 
Greatest Hosiery Offer in the United States—Men’s 
Combination Rayon Hose, slightly imperfect—16 pairs, 
$1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. ¢ 


Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, 


Photo Finishing 


KODAK ROLL FILM—Developed and Printed, 25c. 

8x10 HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS—From 
Film, 25c; From Picture, 35c. 
Work Guaranteed. 

WILLIAM DANIEL’S STUDIO, Raleigh, N. C. 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, col- 
ored enlargement, or two double professional enlarge- 
ments, all for 25c (coin). Genuine Nationally known, 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


$100.00 Prize Offer with every roll developed, includ- 
ing 8 beautiful Prints, professional oil painted Enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Individual attention. Quick service. Janes- 
ville Film, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weisht Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never face, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Two Free Enlargements with each roll developed and 
printed, 25c; 12 reprints, 25c; 50 reprints, 75c. Enlarge- 
ments, 10c_ each; $1.00 per dozen. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Roll Developed, 8 permanent Prints, 2 double weight, 
portrait like, professional Enlargements, prize coupon, 
25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, Janesville, Wisc. 


Films Developed, 2 beautiful Olive Tone double weight 
professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed perfect 
prints, 25e, coin. United Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Daily Service!—Roll developed, 16 guaranteed prints, 
25e. Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Reprints, 25c. 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rolls Reveloped, 2 sets dated Prints plus enlargement 
coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 Reprints, 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ““Where the West Begins.’’ 


Roll Developed — Two double - clear Prints, each 
negative, 25c. Reprints, 2%c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-C, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Finer Photos Guaranteed!—Rolls developed profession - 
ally—8 Velox prints, 2 Bromide enlargements, 25c, coin 
Finerfotos, Box Z-898, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Two Beautiful Rouble Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments, 8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints—25c, coin. 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Two Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- 


oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 


Book and advice Free. 
Washington, D. C. 















































15 Guaranteed Neverfade Reprints, 25c. Film devel- 





oped, printed, and 2 free enlargement coupons, 25c. 
Tucson Photo Service, Tucson, Arizona. 

Rolls Developed, 8 Never-fade Prints, 25c, coin. En- 
largement free. Reprints, 3c each. Prompt service. 


Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 





Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
25e, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border Prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Ladies Pure Silk Hose—Slightly imperfeet—5 pairs, 
$1.00, postpaid. Money back guarantee. Paramount 
Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 


Films Developed, 25¢e, coin—Two 5x7 double weight, 
1 enlarg ts; 8 gloss prints, Club Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Schools and Colleges 


GLADE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, Gl es Valley, N. C. 
A Christian School in Healthful Mountain Section, 
Alleghaney County. Preparatory courses. Small 
classes afford individual instruction. Low Rates 
with self-help plan. Write for catalog. 

E. B. ELDRIDGE, Superintendent. 


Get U. S. Government Job—Start $105-$175 Month— 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Short hours; annual vacation 
with pay. Are you eligible for qualifying test? Get 
our Questionnaire—find out. No obligations whatever. 
Write for free copy today. Instruction Service, Dept. 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Spray Materials 


IMPROVE STAND AND INCREASE YIELD 
FALL POTATO CROP. 


TREAT SEED POTATOES WITH 


ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
(One Quart Treats Eight Bushels.) 
FULL DIRECTIONS WITH ORDERS. 
PRICES—Pint, $1.00; Guar. $1.50; Gallon, $4.50. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS COMPANY, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Tobacco 
Save on Your Tobacco—Buy Direct from our Factory— 
‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 20 big Twists, 
seers or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, ex- 
mfid or natural, $1. 00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, 
iy 00. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Murray, Kentucky. 





“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’’—Guaranteed—Best grade mild 
Smoking, 12 pounds, . Juicy Red Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.00 Manufacturing recipe, flavoring, box 
plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Tennessee’s Special—Guaranteed—Long, 
ing or mellow Smoking, 15 pounds, $1.00. 
bulk. Please send remittance with order. 





juicy Chew- 
Aged in the 
Collier To- 








bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 5 
pounds, 90c; ” pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
ae Tenn. 

ostpaid, _ Guaranteed— Aged mellow Chewing, 10 


w.. $1.25; No. 1 Smoking, $1.00; one-pound sam- 








ple, 20c. Join Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—24-28 inches—Rich mellow juicy Red Leaf 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Guaran- 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Aged, Juicy Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.45; 
Smoking, best, $1.25; spon. $1.00. Guaranteed. 


Cleburn Kelley, Dresden, Tenn 


Tobacco, Fae ae — Selected Redleaf Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00; 50 Twists, $1.00. Nor- 
man Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


10 Pounds Red Chewing, $1.20; 10 pounds Smoking, 
95e. Scraps, 95c. Manufacturers’ formula, flavoring free. 
Lee Rogers, Clyde, N 

Postpaid—Mellow Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 


Smoking, $1.10. Full weight guaranteed. Buford Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


er nnessee Favorite—Chewing, 
$1.00; extra Smoking, 10. W. L. 

Tobacco—Bargain Prices—Sample, 10c. See what we 
have before you buy. Troutt’s, DF-86, Hickory, Ky. 

















7 pounds, 
Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 











Tombstones 
$9 Up, Delivered—Guaranteed. Thousands sold. Cat- 
alog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, QOneco, 
Florida. 
Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Confederate Stamps, Old Letters and En- 
velopes. Matthewson’s, Jackson, Ga. 








Writers—Songs—Poems 
Send Song Poem Today for our Wonderful Proposition. 
Richard Bros., 31 Hyde Park Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


inal Poems, Songs. MMM Publishers, 
‘ortland, Oregon. 





Wanted—Ori 
Studio Bldg., 
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N THE -last few weeks [ have 

made trips which have taken me 
over a great part of Agricultural 
America. I have traveled from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and over some of the most important 
farming states of the North and 
West as well as the South. I have 
traveled hundreds of miles by au- 
tomobile, thousands by train, -and 
hundreds © by “airplane — looking 
down from the clouds on typical 
American. rural landscapes _ giv- 
ing evidence of many ~ varying 
types of farming and soil manage- 
ment. I have attended meetings and 
picnics of farmers and their wives, 
business men’s meetings, educa- 
tional conferences, etc., and looked 
in on the tumult and shouting of one 
national political convention. And 
out from all this medley of discus- 
sion and observation I have come to 
this very definite conclusion:— 


The biggest news in America to- 
day is probably not that dealing with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or Alfred M. 
Landon, important as they are. The 
most important issues are probably 
not those embodied in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national plat- 
forms, interesting as they are. The 
most important 1936 campaign is 
probably not that to elect a President 
and Congress, significant as that 
campaign may be. 


Rather I would say that for its per- 
manent value to our nation, the most 
important 1936 campaign, the most 
important issue, the most important 
news, relate to the new nation-wide 
campaign to save the soils of 
America. 


@ The Sin of Soil Neglect. 


No one can travel across America 
without realizing that the soil con- 
servation campaign has a different 
meaning North and South. To the 
North, it was a need. To much of 
Dixie it may well prove a life-saver. 
In many of our hill country counties 
soil destruction has reached the pro- 
portions of calamity. The recent 
drouth in these counties only made 
bad matters worse. Our absentee 
landlordism and one-year rental 
system promote a soil neglect ruin- 
ous to both landlord and tenant. 
Typical of conditions in much of the 
South is the area north of Atlanta 
where I was again reminded of 
Lanier’s lament for fields “with gul- 
lies scarified” :— 

Yon old deserted Georgian hill 
Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 

And seamy breast, 
By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die. 

Lanier died in 1881. Yet even in 
the 70’s Lanier not only saw what 
was happening but felt passionately 
about it. And so he expressed in elo- 
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By CLARE 


NCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


quent verse the idea I put into every- 


‘day prose 25 years ago in our Pro- 


gressive. Farmer editorial, “Love 


Your Farm” :— 

A-farmer should-be as much ashamed to 
have a field scarred with gullies as he would 
be to have a beautiful colt marked with 
lashes; as much ashamed to have a piece of 


--ground worn out from ill treatment as to 


have a horse gaunt and bony from neglect; 
as much hurt from’ seeing his acres sick 
from wretched management as he would 
be at seeing his cows half-starving from 
the same cause. 

And this is the spirit in which we 
all need to work. The soil is not 
merely so much dirt or mineral mat- 
ter. It is rather the Great Mother of 
all things living, the sustainer of life 
not only for our generation but for. 
all generations. And when we de- 
stroy the soil fertility which the Al- 
mighty intended should nourish not 


only you and me but all those who 
may come after us for a million years 
to come, we white landowners com- 
mit a crime far greater than that of 
any ignorant Negro who steals a 
chicken or ham or sheep. Those 
petty thefts affect only individuals 
today. But when we destroy essen- 
tial soil fertility we sin against the 
human race not only today but for 
all the tomorrows. We take bread 
from future mouths that will want it 
—and much more than bread. 


@ How All Life Suffers 


For example, as I looked out the 
other day on men and women, boys 
and girls, toiling on land so robbed 
of humus and fertility that it will 
yield only 10 bushels of corn or 125 
pounds of lint cotton per acre, the 


AN EIGHT-PLANK SOIL-BUILDING PLATFORM 


1. ENLIST EVERYBODY.—First of all, 
we must realize that while in the West, 
soil conservation or soil saving may be 
enough, here in the South it is not enough. 
With us it is not merely a problem of con- 
serving soil fertility but also of rebuilding 
soil fertility. We must not only save what 
is left but restore what we have lost. “Rich- 
er Lands for Every Farm,” which is Plank 
No. 1 in our Progressive Farmer Platform, 
should become Plank No. 1 in the platform 
of almost every farm family, every county 
agent, every agricultural teacher, every ex- 
tension worker. We must arouse the in- 
terest of both landlords and tenants, both 
business men and farmers, both farm men 
and farm women, both adults and children, 
both white people and colored people. 

2. USE CLIMATE.—There’s an _ old 
saying, “The hair of the dog is good for the 
bite.” So a remedy for a hurt may some- 
times be found in the very thing that hurt 
us. Our warm climate is largely to blame 
for our poor, washed soils. -But our warm 
climate also stands ready to help us get 
rich, restored soils. If warm weather rap- 
idly destroys humus, it also rapidly grows 
humus. If mild winters help bare land 
wash away, mild winters also make it easy 
to put cover crops on bare land. Warm 
climate uncontrolled has made our soils 
poor. But we can now use it and con- 
trol it to make them rich. 

3. MORE HUMUS.—The great need is 
more humus in the soil—more decaying 
vegetable matter. Important as terracing 
is, important as strip cropping is, they will 
not save us unless we add more humus. 
Prof. W.F. Massey all his life refused to push 
terracing. “Let farmers fill their land with 
‘humus and it will stop washing without 
terraces,” he declared as he _ preached 
legumes and cover crops. But in most of 
the South we really need beth humus and 
terracing—humus most. Its spongy tex- 
ture both absorbs soil moisture and keeps 
soil from washing away. “A Soil-building, 
Humus-adding Crop With or After Every 
Soil-robbing Crop” must become the ideal 
of every farmer. Clovers, vetch, lespedeza, 
kudzu, crotalaria must be not merely grown 
but actually turned under to put more life- 
giving humus into every acre. 

4. MUDDY WATER.—Was it B. L. 
Moss who said, “One of my highest ambi- 
tions is to have no muddy water leave my 
farm”? Muddy water signals the loss of 





the ‘soil’s life blood. It is really bloody 
water—the sign of bleeding land. And 
muddy water must be checked— 

1. By humus, © 

2. By terraces, 

3. By strip cropping. 


5. MORE LIVESTOCK.—We must be- 
gin now to build richer soils to provide the 
pastures and feed crops needed to take care 
of more profit-making livestock, dairying, 
and poultry—and then more livestock will 
insure more humus, more manure, more 
soil-holding pastures, all helping to keep 
soils permanently fertile. 


6. FOREST FIRES.—When man _ has 
once impoverished a piece of God’s soil, the 
Almighty’s one way to rebuild it is to put 
weeds, grass, and tree growth on it. “More 
humus” is His own method and prescrip- 
tion. He uses it. Yet after He has worked 
10, 20, or 50 years rebuilding and restoring 
the land’s lost fertility through humus, a 
forest fire may destroy all of it in a few 
hours. ‘‘Fire lanes in every forest” must 
become another South-wide farm ideal 
with stronger forest protection laws in every 
state. 


7. ABANDONED CROP LAND.—AIll 
land “turned out” or retired from cultiva- 
tion requires especial protection by terraces, 
etc., until humus and tree growth come to 
its relief. To “turn out” and abandon to 
the wolves of erosion any man-mistreated 
acre which has done its duty in trying toe 
provide humanity with food should be a 
crime. 


8. HOME OWNERSHIP. — “Happy is 
the land that is tilled by the man who owns 
it,” said old James Oliver of Oliver plow 
fame. When Jesus found a sheep flock neg- 
lected he found the answer—it was looked 


-after by “an hireling” and not the owner. 


Three-fourths of the South’s eroded lands 
are probably on rented farms. We should 
encourage home ownership by exempting 
from taxation $1,000 or more in value of a 
home occupied by the owner—provided he 
follows the fundamental soil-building and 
forest-protecting policies recommended by 
official agricultural authorities. We should 
also levy an extra tax on absentee landlords 
but remit this extra tax wherever the absen- 
tee owner likewise follows approved soil- 
building practices on his cleared land and. 
forest-saving practices on his woodlands. 
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America’s Most Impoxtant 1936 Campaign Summarized 


thought came to me: “The landlords 
(probably in some nearby town) 
who own these lands and have let 
them wash away by failure to insist 
on soil-saving and good farming 
practice—what have they done? 
What will be the results? It is not 
merely that (certain human beings 
will not have as good food and as 
much food as they would otherwise 
have. That boy plowing yonder may 
have to give up his hope of having a 
good home of his own. That girl 
hoeing yonder may lose a suitor who 
would like to take her as his bride 
but cannot because the earth around 
here will not yield for them the good 
living it would have yielded 50 years 
ago. The father and mother at work 
farther out in the fields—they are 
probably harassed by debts and sad- 
dened by disappointments because 
unable to provide for their children 
the advantages that good soil would 
have provided. The neighborhood 
school cannot become the center of a 
rich community life—with library, 
reading room, recreation grounds, 
art, and music—as it should do. The 
church over the hill is probably dying 
because gullied hiilsides cannot buy 
paint for the building or pay the pas- 
tor’s salary.” 


So it is that when the breasts of 
Mother Earth dry up as a result of 
soil neglect, it is not merely man’s 
physical life that suffers. Life in all 
its highest manifestations suffers 
likewise. Yet our so-called statesmen 
in the legislatures of the South for 
years and for generations have been 
formulating statutes and setting up 
court machinery to punish chicken 
stealing and crap shooting while the 
destruction of the South’s funda- 
mental natural resource, the destruc- 
tion of the Almighty’s greatest gift to 
our section—destruction which in- 
sures disaster alike to this generation 
and to all future generations—has 
been treated as a matter of no public 
concern. 


@® A Platform of Soil Building 


But what can we now do about it 
all? That is the immediately practi- 
cal question facing the South. And 
several tremendously important re- 
forms immediately suggest them- 
selves—reforms that I herewith in- 
corporate into “An Eight-Plank So’- 
Building Platform” for our Southern 
soil-savine campaign—a campaign, I 
repeat, which may prove even more 
significant than all the political cam- 
paigns of the moment. Just what 
the final planks will be all our 
Southern farm families and agricul- 
tural leaders will have to join in de- 
ciding. But meanwhile we offer these 
eight in the hope that they will at 
least stimulate discussion, and we 
shall be glad to have the opinions 
and suggestions of every reader. 
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The 
Perfect Day 


By JOHN W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


THE perfect day is today. If we 
are going to be happy, useful, or 
good, now is the time. 


Many people use today as a tele- 
scope to peer into tomorrow. It is a 
shame that we scramble to get away 
from a present reality, and seek 
refuge in an indefinite tomorrow. It 
is a common thing also for us to put 
our charity in the future tense. 


®@ I do not know very much about 
tomorrow. It will probably be about 
as the present time is. Any prayer 
therefore that I ought to utter for 
my own peace of mind, or the good 
of others, had better be said now. 
Any kindliness with which we may 
ease the hardness of existence for an- 
other should always be in the pres- 
ent tense. 
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—From an etching by W. R. Locke * 


An unconquered sin or bad habit 
will be harder to master tomorrow 
than it is now. 


Roses may look pretty upon a cas- 
ket, but they look divine in a sick 
room. Decorating the abode of the 
departed is a beautiful sentiment, yet 
flowers always look more glorious in 
the hands of the living. Today is the 
day. 


@ If you have put off your return 
to God, expecting certainly to do it 
sometime, today is the only sure time 
you have in which to do it. The Bi- 
ble says, “Let not the sun go down 
on your wrath.” I say, let’s not let 
the sun go down upon our inde- 
cision. 

A bright-eyed woman was in my 
office recently, and I wish all the 
world might have heard her words: 
“For 30 years my husband and I have 
lived together, and we have reared 
four children. One rule we made 
when we began, and which we still 
maintain is—never put off any kind- 
ness. 


@ The perfect day is today. 


Summex Coun 
By JESSE STUART 


LOVE to see corn tassels in the wind, 

See them on high hills etched against the sky; 
I love to see the yellow cornsilks thinned 
And touch their silk threads when I'm passing by. 
They are the golden hair of lady-corn 
Flung to the wind that is a breath of God; 
They are so sweet to smell on autumn morn, 
Silks yellow, golden, flaxen, red-as-blood. 
I love to sweat between the tall corn-rows 
And feel the heavy spur roots with bare feet; 
I love to breathe corn-scented wind that blows 
From growing summer corn so clean and sweet. 
Corn 1s the greatest God-sent flower that grows— 
Erect as soldiers in the long straight rows. 












EIGHTEEN BILLION PASSENGER-MILES 


«22 WITHOUT ONE FATALITY 


A magnificent 


record ... during 1935, 
men, women and children 
traveled a total of more 
than eighteen billion miles 
by rail without a single 
passenger fatality as the 


result of a train accident! 


With trains running 
on faster schedules than 
ever before, this is a trib- 
ute alike to railroad men 
and to the dependability 
of all railroad equipment. 
It is proof, if any could be 
needed, that the railroads 
take no chances with the 
equipment upon which the 
safety of passengers de- 
pends. And it is significant 
that for operating the 


signals that make today’s 


higher train speeds safe, as 
well as for car lighting, air 
conditioning and other 
vital services, many of the 
country’s leading railroads 
depend on Exide Batteries. 


With the experience of 
the railroads to guide you, 
there is no need to take 
chances when you require 
a new battery for your car 
or truck. You know that 
Exides have proved their 
dependability for nearly 
half a century in many vital 
services. Is there any other 
battery that so thoroughly 
merits your confidence? 
Exides are priced for every 
car-owner. Look for the sign 
of the nearest Exide dealer 
—symbol of honest service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 



























Make Use of the TRACTOR EXPERIENCE oi 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTE 


When There’s a Power Problem to be Solve 
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EFORE LONG the MILLIONTH 

Tractor of International Har- 
vester manufacture will be com- 
ing off the assembly lines and go- 
ing out to handle somebody’s 
power job. That’s by long odds 
the biggest tractor-production fig- 
ure in the industry. It is also a 
measure of our thirty-year expe- 
rience in this field—experience 
which will be of value to you 
when you have a power problem 
to handle and need efficiency and 
economy on the job. 


If your work calls for powerful 
crawler or wheel tractors (gaso- 
line, kerosene, distillate—of IHC 


specifications — or Diesel); small 
tractors for small fields; power 
units for irrigation pumping, etc.; 
or small engines for lighter work 
—call on a branch or a McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer. 


Vast numbers of successful in- 
stallations of McCormick-Deering 
Tractors and International Power 
Units, all over the land, are your 
guarantee that this Company will 
give you the soundest, most prof- 
itable answer to your own power 
problem. Cash in on International 
Harvester Experience. Specific in- 
formation will be sent by mail 
on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick- Deering Tractors and Machines are demonstrated in the Harvester 
Company’s extensive exhibit at the Texas Centennial Central Exposition at Dallas. 


McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 


At Left: Kenneth Royer, 
New Richmond, Ind. (on 
tractor) telling his brother 
Herman how much he 
likes his new McCormick- 
Deering Farmall 30. 


Below: The thrifty Farm- 

all 12 operating a McCor- 

mick-Deering No. 12-A 
Ensilage Cutter. 


Above: An International Power Unit at work in Alabama 
cotton gin. These compact units—in sizes from 12 to 
more than 100 h.p.—furnish dependable, low-cost power. 
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Above: A fine job of plowing, with a Farmall 20 and McCor- 
mick-Deering Little Genius Tractor Plow doing the work. 


GASOLINE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, and DIESEL 











